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W ARWICK COLLEGE ror YOUNG LADIES, 
79, WARWICK SQUARE, BELGRAVE ROAD, 8.W. 
Patron. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD EBURY. 
Vice-Patrons. 
THE LORD CHARLES RUSSELL, Eccleston Square 
‘SIR J. EMERSON TENNENT, K.H., &c., 66, Warwick Square. 
Lavy Principat. 
MRS. BLANCHARD, assisted by competent Governesses. 
VisitINe MINISTER. 
©’ THE REV. R. MALONE, M.A., Incumbent of St. Matthew’s. 
bs ny wae 


History ........ The Rev. R. Matong, M A. 
‘& Modern ze The Her. Prof. Curistmas, M.A. 
ge and Lit. Edo v. H. A. Dixon, M.A., F. 


-, F.R.S, 
R.S.L. 
Soi 8. 


Pyare 


‘A., 

é Rev. F. F. STATE, M.A. 
. J.J. Barton, Esq., M Ph.D 
: Mons. TourrEr. 
.. Signor > seam 

Went How 
oe W OLMES, 

. IB. Howes, Beg 
Signor F. Lasiacue. 
Hours of Attendance, from Nine till Four. 


This Establishment is intended to supply a want oe! pee in this 
dipbeerhood by Parents desirous of ope nae for the 











RePYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MISS LOUISA PYNE 
AND MR. W. HARRISON. 


MONDAY and pees THE ROSE OF CASTILLE. Miss 
Thirlwall and ne (Ra Pyne; Messrs. Santley, G. Honey, 
St. nae and W. 
TUESDAY and THURSDAY, DINORAH. Miss Pilling, Miss 
Louisa Pyne ; Messrs. Santle and W. Harrison. 
WEDNESDAY, eto IAMONDS. beh eh 
Louisa Pyne ; Mess: .Corri,G. Ving gfe Albyn,and W. Harri: 
FR IDAY, BATANELLA. Misses . Cruise, Pilling, and Louise 
tint ; Messrs. San’ ‘Onn and W. Harri: aan 
allet, TA} PIANC E. Mdlles. Lequine, Pasquale, Pierron, Clara 

Morgan, and Mons. Vandris, Messrs. W. H. Payne, H. Payne, 
F. Payne. No charge for booking or boxkeepers’ fees. Stage 
Menager, Mr. Edward Stirling. Acting Manager, Mr. Edward 


rray 
Stalls, 7s.; private boxes, 41. 4s.; 31. 38.; 2l. 12s. 6d.; 11. 5s.; 1. 1s., 
dress circle, 5s. ; amphitheatre Stalls, 3s.; pit, 2s. 6d. ; ; amphitheatre, 
an rece ats 
rehearsal, a New Opera, by Alfred Mellon, founded on and en- 
titled VICTORINE. A grand Christmas Pantomime in preparation. 





7 
HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
LAST WEEK OF THE PROMENADE CONCERTS, which 
will positively terminate on MONDAY the 12th inst. Herr Wie- 
to. ree vening till SATURDAY next, when he will make his 
it A 








theadvantages of asound and t 


e course of study includes the Holy Scriptures, English Gram- 
ition and Literature, Physical and Political Geography, 

ny cancient a and Modern), Natural History and Philosophy, 
_ Drawing, and the Latin, French, German, 












re under the direction of able and eminent 
ie Fee is £2 2: r Term, each Class 
APA in nstramensal Music, £5 5s.,and £3 3s. 
" “hina £5 vl £4 4s., and £3 3s. per Term ; Dancing and 
2 2.; Drawing and Painting, in various 
for = tet Pupils, £3 3s. per Term. 
under the direction of Mrs. BLancuarp and the resident 
canes is open for Junior Pupils :— 
Above 12 years of age .......... 6 guineas per Term. 
Under 12 re ” ” 
a limited number of Resident Fit? received :— 
Above 3 years of age .... oe: sale annum. 
Under 1: » ” 


These fees sithase all branches of iad French, an Music, by 
the resident Governesses 








Extras. 
: : guineas per annum. 


” ” 


Ae ge 9 


is taught b 2 Be eee and Madame F. Lantacue ; Peecer ps 
y  Micuav Davis and W. A. Detrerrizer, Esq.; Drawing 
Madame Vax Fow1nxex; Riding by Mr. BLACKMAN. 
. Resident Pupils, received at 100 guineas per annum, 
woh would include the extras and lessons 5 tron all the Pro- 
Lope Bea Moto of Signor and Madame _Lablache, 
TB Chatterto adame Michau Davis, and Mr. Blackman ; 
Tessons by either oft sihene might, however, be substituted for those 
of W. H. Holmes, 
Courses of ey (usual illustrated) are delivered on Scientific, 
al,and Historical Subjects, in each Term, by eminent 
Professors. 
The domestic arrangements will be on the Los ofa refined and 
. Well-reguiated home, the strictest attention to health will be pus. 
and it will be the anxious care of the Lady Principal to see that the 
struction, and the various branches of study compre- 
ipeark ost course of female education, are earnestly and 





Each y is requested to bring dinner napkins, cnosts 
aom, 7 forks and, spoons, for her own use ; which will be 
returned on bap fe the Co! so he 
ol tg ed into Three Terms ; namely, Lent, Easter, and 
om Term begins January 2ist, and ends April 20th. 
Easter Term \ beagne April 2ist, and ends July 3lst. Michaelmas 
Term begins October 1st, and ends December 21st 
The Vacations are from the end of July to b my 30th of September ; 
from the 2ist of December to te 2ist of January; and from the day 
Wise Good Friday to the end of Easter week. 
to be paid each Term in advance, aa notice of one Term to 
ween previously to removal. No reduction made for occasional 
absence. References exchanged. 





ADVENT LECTURES. 


S". MILDRED IN THE POULTRY. — 
ble one OF LECTURES will (D. LOR be delivered in the 
‘named Church, on the SUNDAY E INGS Bis. ee 

by the Rey. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., 
Ses Lecturer of the Parish, ‘Thursday Morning Lecturer 
"8, ‘Cornhill, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Lord 


eo :—CHRIST THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 


nae, December 4....Christ the Universal Light ....John i. 9. 
» 1l....Christ the Unerring Light ....John viii. 12. 
> ” 18....Christ the Everlasting Light : Isa. 1x. 19. 





ADVENT LECTURES. 


§". PETERS CHURCH, CORNHILL. — 
ite Node OF LECTURES will (wy. be delivered in the 
oe Care, on the THURSDAY MORNINGS IN AD- 
P y the "Rev. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A., F.R.S., 
S.A. "aharedey Morning Lecturer, Sunday Evening Lecturer at 

ooered, in the Poultry, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. the 


Sussect:—THE OFFICES OF CHRIST OUR SAVIOUR. 
sired December 8...... Christ our Prophet ...... Luke xxiv. 19, 
» 5......Christ our Priest ........Heb. ix. 
” ” Christ our King .......... “Luke xix. 28, 











Bear ons, ADMINISTRATORS, WIDOWS 
io OTHERS, having Residuary Accounts to ss, or Valua- 
for Probate or Legacy Duty made, may save much time and ex- 
pene ication to Messrs. BRADBER Y& Co., Licensed Valuers 
tion, &c., 3, Dean’s Court, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 


ce in this Country. Vocali: sts—Madame Lemmens 
Sherrington, Madame Louisa Vinning, Miss Dolby, Miss Laura 
xter, Miss rchestra of eight rformers, in- 
cluding the most popular Solo Artistes. Conductor Mr. MANNS. 
Promenade Boxes and Amphitheatre, Is.; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d. ; 
Private Boxes, 10s. 6d, and 21s. 





RURY LANE PROMENADE CO NCERTS.— 

RIFLEMEN’S RCH, “Come, if you dare,” by A. 

MANNS, i dedicated to the V Ra Rifle Corps of England, having 

been most enthusiast: ically received and nightly encored, will be 
repeated every evening. 





STLEY’S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE. 
Lzsszz, Mr. Veer IAM COOKE, his FAREWELL SEASON. 
—On Monday, Dec, 5, and during the week, the highly ys and 
rama of GARIBALDI, by ‘Tom Taylor, E 

a ge in the Circle will be numerous and select, and will consist 
of the most exhilarating displays of Scenic Horsemanship— 
appearance of the Peerless Horsewoman, in brilliant Classic Poses, 
on a careering Courser—The Olympian Athlete in the Roman Games 
of the Corso—The clever and wonderful Troupe of I _ 
po eae | Bp Rustic Revels and Blind ae ae os ee 
Wondrous tricks by “ Ajax,” the learned Elephan ay 
tortionist and Man of Sy forms—The un paneled aihiee Leap 
from a a steed ¥ . Cooke, the World’s Premier Horseman 

—and other n "rmagniticentp rformances, rendering every 
Night's Exhibition one of extraordinary attraction and beauty. 
Doors open at half-past Six, begin at Seven. 





ne 
T. MARTIN'S HALL.—MENDELSSOHN’S 
ELIJAH, WEDNESDAY NEXT, DECEMBER 7, at Eight, 
under the direction of Mr. JOHN HU LLAH. Principal vocalists— 
Madame Lemmens Sherrington, Miss Mina Poole, Miss Fanny 
Huddart, Mr. Adana Bre yes W. Evans, Mr. Weiss, Mr. 
H. Barnby. Tickets, 1 talls, 5s. New Subscribers will 
be entitled to an Extra Tewet for this Concert. Subscription forthe 
Season, stalls, 30s.; galleries, 15s. 





£6 6 WHEATSTONE’S 5-Octave HAR- 
S MONIUM (New Patent), has double pedals, with 
soft, agreeable quality of tone. 


+ 3 3 8 WHEATSTONE’S PATENT CON- 
* CERTINA, 3j-Octaves (48 Keys), Rosewood. 
Wuearstone & Co., Inventors, 20, Conduit Street, Regent Street. 





ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have a Stock of various descrip- 
tions.—201, Regent Street. 
PIANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALF, & CO.'s—For Sale or Hire. 
Every variety, New and Second-hand ,warranted.—201, RegentStreet. 
HARMONTIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have every descrip- 
tion. CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. varealso Chief Agents for ‘Alexandre’ 8 
New Patent. —2061, Regent Street. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
24, CORNHILL. 
Me. MORBY begs to state that he has opened 


the above Gallery (in cen with his Framing Establish - 
ment at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within), for the sale of G 


pHE LITERARY GAZETTE has passed 
into the hands of a body of Gentlemen, who 
purpose devoting a large capital to its im- 
provement and extension. Arrangements are 
in progress for securing the services of expe- 
rienced Writers in the Musical, Dramatic, 
Scientific, and Literary Departments; and a 
portion will be appropriated to important 
Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 
After the 1st of January, 1860, the GazerTE 
will be permanently enlarged. 
Subscribers of £1 per annum, paid in ad- 
vance, will receive the GazETTE free per Post. 








. ‘ 
ANGUAGES.—French, German, Italian, 
8 ish, Portuguese, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, TAUGHT by 
NATIVE PROFESSORS ,through ‘the medium of English or rien 
grammatically and by conversation. Gentlemen prepared for th 
Army, Navy, and Civil Services in the above Tangungee and the 
Classi¢s. Translations of Scientific Works Legal and Commercial 
Documents. Families and Schools attended. German, French, and 
Italian classes. Terms moderate. 


W. Lirravr, 9, Arthur Street West, London Bridge, City. 





Now ready. 
DE LA RUE & COS PATENT PLAYING 
CARDS. The New Patterns for the Season. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 





Just published. 
E LA RUE & CO.’S RED-LETTER DIARIES 
AND CALENDARS FOR 1860. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stati 








ENLARGEMENT OF PREMISES. 
BENNETT’S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 
64 & 65, CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETT, finding that the whole of his 
. nent premises are required for his WATCH AND CLOCK 
has secured the adjoining house, 64, Cheapside, for 
SLL RY DEPARTMENT of his Establishment, which 
will be opened as ge a the fittings are completed, with an entirely 
new Stock of areas Coed ant of Jewellery. ‘The whole of the 
present Stock of C AINS, ROOCHES, BRACELETS, &c., is now 
offered for sale at such a reduced price as will ensure its Clearance 
before the opening of the New Premises at Christmas. 


BENNETT'S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 64 & 65, CHEAPSIDE. 









ULLETON’S EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent 


Lever) for stam: a ce note paper, envelopes, &c. With steel die, 
price 15s.—Observe, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





‘ + > : 
ULLETON’S BOOK PLATES.—With Arms, 
10s.; or crest plate, 5s.; crests engraved on seals or rings, 5s 
initials, 1s. per le.ter; postage, 6d. extra. Seal engraver and die 
sinker to Her Majesty’ and the woe of Trade.—Observe, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





ARDS.—Best Quality only.—A Copper-plate, 
graved in any style, anc 50 superti ne Cards for 2s. 
Wedding Cards for Lady and Gentleman, 50 of each, and 50 Enamelled 
Envelopes, with maiden name printed inside,9 s. post e.—T.CuLLE- 
ton, Heraldic Engraver,25,Cranbourn Street, Leicester ‘Square W Cc, 





r woatTr TEN Ww 
MARK YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’S 

PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. The most easy, 
prevents the ink ge anne, and never washes out. Any person can 
use them. Initial plate, ls.; name plate, 2s. 6d.; set of moveable 
numbers, 2s. 8d.; crest, Ss. with directions. Post free for stamps.— 
Observe, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





Pictures, and can offer specimens of 





Bri Elmore, Le Jeune, Rowbotham, 

W Sennett, W. Etty, Muller, Shayer, sen., 
od Crome. Frith, Mutrie, G. Smith, 

E. W. Cooke, ap Mogford, J. Syer, 
Ww. Collins, W. Hunt, M‘Kewan, Soper, 

Chambers, sen.,| Holland, Niemann, Stark, 
Cobbett, Hemsley, O'Neill, Vacher, 
Clater, alle, W. Oliver, Whymper, 
Duffield, D. Hardy, 8. Perey, Wainewright, 

ukes, Hughes, A. Provis LS B. Willis, 
D. W. Deane, gee T.S. Robins, | E. Williams, 
Danby, ohnston, Rossiter, ' Wood, &e. 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 
carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within. 





OOD-ENGRAVING. — MR. . GILKS 
respectfully announces that he continues to execute eve 
branch of the Art in the best style, and at most reasonable charges. 





Labels, Show cards, and Trade Catalogues DESIGNED and 
PRINTED —TIondon,21 Essex Staret,Stranp, W.C. 






ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE AND 
GENEALOGICAL STUDIO, for Tracing Family Arms, Pedi- 
grees, and Histories of nearly every family in the United Kingdom, 
America, &c. No fee for search of arms; plain sketch, 2s. 6d.; in 
heraldic colours, 5s. Tracing pedigree with original grant of Arms, Os. 
—T. Cutteron, Genealogist, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, 
W.C. The studio and library open daily. 





" 7 J 
\ HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters and persons of benevolent intentions. An immediate an- 
swer to the inquiry may be obtained on application to RICHARD 
BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. R. B. is enabled to exe- 
cute every dese ription of PRINTING on very advantageous ner ars 








his offic e being Yas aE bead a large and choice assortment o: 
¥ AM NTIN ACHIN (DR. 
om: ¢ ~ ry adi mm 





aN 
sent, on gpplication, 





Ricwanp , SR 13, Mark Lane, London, 
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Sales by Auction. 


Pall Mall, Water-Colour Drawings, by the most Eminent 
Masters. Beautiful Statuary, and Works of Art. 


ESSRS. FOSTER will SELL by AUCTION 
at the Gallery,54, Pall Mall, on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 
14th, at One o’clock prec isely, a 


COLLECTION OF CHARMING DRAWINGS 
IN WATER-COLOURS, 


Of which a glance will satisfy the well-trained and critical eye that 
they have been selected w ith liberality and discrimination, both so 
essentially necessary in the formation of a Collection of this ‘delight- 
ful branch of qs Among them will be found Two Important 
Works, by J. M. Tvuaner, R.A., and desirable examples of many 
of the leading tale N of the day, particularly 
Barrett, G. Fielding: Pe bey: 
Harding, I. 
Hurst, Y. Epes J.B. 
Jenkins, J. Richardson, T. M. 
Lewis, J., AR.A. Roberts, D., R.A. 
Miiller, W. Stanfield, ©’, R.A, 
Tayler, F. 


Poole, P. F., A.R.A. 
Prout, S. 





Cattermole, G. 
Davidson, G. 

De Wint, P. Oakley. 
Also some important Works in Statuary, including Venus at the 
Bath, Cupid on a Panther, The Pet Kid, Boy with Flowers,and other 
Works by Bartolini, Monti, &€.; a few Bronges in the best taste, 
Candelabra, and some specimens of rare Oriental and Sevres China. 


All this Valuable P roperty has been removed from the residence of 
the owner, and will be found worthy the = of Collectors and 
Amateurs. On View two days prior to the Sale. 





Important Sale of the Valuable and Extensive Stock of Books, 
Stereotype Plates, Wood Blocks, and nan oho of 
Messrs. DARTON & Co., of Holborn Hill, who are 
relinquishing the Country Trade. 


QouTH GATE & BARRETT have been favoured 
with instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 
22, Fleet Street, on MONDAY, DECEMBER 19th, wel wowing 
days, at One o ‘clock, the Large Stock of Books, in Boards, 
and Bound, as well as the te Plates ron ‘Copyrights, 
belonging to the well-known and highly-respected publishing house 
of Messrs. Danton & Co., who are wipe B the Country Trade. 
The Sale will include, among many other valuable Works :— 


BLAIR & WILSON’S 5 CA RCNEe, the Stereotype Plates, 
yrights, and Stoc’ 
THE 23) ARLOUR LIBRARY, the Stereotype Plates, Stocks, Copy- 
rights, and several unpublished Manuscripts. 
PE fan 2 eal S ANNUAL, the Copyright, Stereotype and 


el Plat 

DARTON' Ss HOL IDAY gamed 26 vols, the Stereotype Plates, 
the Copy right, and § 

gb 5 8C can L IBRARY, Edited by the Rev. B. G. Jouns, 
the Copyri , Stereotype Plates, and Stock. 

MRS. SH Rw OOD 8 CORY hI 

MARY HOWIT1I’S TALES IN PROSE AND VERSE, &c. 

GREEN'S wu RSEEY ANNUAL, PRIMER, "LEADING 
STRINGS, & 

DAR’ PON'S o HTL: D’ 8 FIRST BOOK. 

DARTON TY MAPS AND ATLAS, &c. 

GEORGE'S MODE L DRAWING BOOK. 

GIFT BOOK 

INDESTRU “CTIBL E BOOKS AND MOVEABLE BOOKS. 


And several hundred thousand volumes of other highly popular 
Works, the whole renowned for the beauty of their eee, 
and hig ghly attractive Educational and Juvenile charact 

Messrs. Darton’ 8 publications being so well and —_ ‘established 
as Children’s Books throughout the whole country and in the 
Colonies, renders the sale of them continuous and large, offering to 
capitalists and publishers an investment which rarely occurs. 

Xatalogues are now preparing, and will be forwarded on ‘receipt 

of Four Postage Stamps. 











To Printsellers, Newspaper Proprietors, Periodical and 
Number Publishers, and others.— Important and Valuable 
Engraved Steel and Copper Plates, many very suitable 
Sor presentation. 


Soorne, ATE & BARRETT will SELL 
N, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, On oa 
EVENING, DECEMBER 19th, and following evening, at six o’clock, 


ENGRAVED STEEL AND COPPER PLATES, 


Comprising Herring's Horses, a new series of 12 unpublished Steel 
Plates: Village Pastor, after Frith, the steel plate; Tragedy and 
Comedy, the pair, by Sant, the steel plates; The Gillie, 4 Ansdell 
unpublished steel piate ; Goa save the Queen, unpublished stee 
slate ; Wilkie’s celebrated — nares ner, the ste! and Ram- 
a ach, the 7 steel plates ; Keeper, b: e steel plate ; The 
Rescue, by Barker, the steel plate ; fy -> , the steel pla ate ; 

Bed Time, by Frith, the steel plate ; Sines of Jerusalem, by 
Martin, the steel plate ; numerous religious, domestic sporting, an nd 
other Subjects ; also the stock of many Standard Publications. 

Catalogues forwarded on receipt of two postage stamps. 





Finden’s Royal Gallery of British Art, the 48 Engraved 
Steel Plates (the original Production of which cost 
nearly 50,0001.), capable of producing in the hands of an 
Exterprising Publisher or Speculator a Large Fortune, 


ou THGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 

b AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on TUESDAY 

EVENING, DECEMBER 20th, at Six o’clock, 

THE 48 ENGRAVED STEEL PLATES TO FINDEN’S 
ROYAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 


This admirable collection of the chefs-d’auvre of all the Great 
Artists of the Age, which has attained European repute as the 
result of its many and varied excellencies, having extended more 
than any other series of Plates, the renown of British Artists ; 
by their high charac ter and superb line engraving, comprise 
subjects illustrative of History, Adventure, Shipping, Domestic 
Scenes, Landscapes, &c., which might be adapted either for Pre- 
sentation Plates, a Number Publication, a Drawing-room Book 
Gift Books, a Gallery of Art, and many other purposes. It would 
be a work of supererogation to refer, in detail, to the very high 
testimony which the Koyar GALLERY oF Bririsu Arr has called 
forth during its progress. The estimate formed of the enterprise by 
those who were most compe tent to express an opinion of its merits, 
has been most flattering. ‘The most distinguished collectors in the 
country have shown the greatest readiness to allow their pictures to 
be included im the work ; whilst the painters whose chefs-d'euvre it 
has included, have not only expressed thair gratification at the 
appropriation of their pic tures, but have co-operated, in the most 
cordial manner. with the artists appointed to engrave them. But 
all farther encomium is rendered worse than superfluous by the high 
approbation of the work which has been so liberally expressed by 
the President and Members of the Royal Academy,—Further par 
ticulars may be obtained on applic ation. 


Paice Ong SHILLING. 


N ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
J EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 
No. II. ron DecemsBer, 1859. 
Con rents :— 
I. RIFLE CORPS AND NATIONAL DEFENCES. BY 
P. E. DOVE. 
. TOM BROWN AT OXFORD: 
Chap. A, = St. Ambrose Boat Club. 
» 5. Hardy, the Servitor. 
» 6. How Drysdal nd Blake went Fishing. 
Ill. BOOKS AND THEIR U BY DOUBLEDAY. 
IV. THE QUARTERLY REVIEW AND MR. TENNYSON’S 
MAUD. 
V. MR. KINGSLEY’S MISCELLANIES AND THE SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW. A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. BY 
THE REV. F. D. MAURICE. 
VI. IN A SKYE BOTHY. BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 
VII. DER TOD ALS FREUND: A TRANSLATION OF THE 
PICTURE BY RETHEL. 
VIII. VICTOR HUGO’S LEGEND OF THE AGES. BY J. M. 
LUDLOW. 
IX. TIME AND LIFE—DARWIN’S ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 
BY PROF. HUXLEY, F.R.S. 
X. COLLOQUY OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


os 
= 









= 





“SEA-DREAMS: AN IDYLL” by ALFRED TENNYSON, will 
appear in the czenuary 2 Number, also the Continuation of “TOM 
BROWN AT OXFOER 

Macmitian & Co., Cambridge ; and 23, are Street, Covent 

Garden, London, w.c 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, and at the Railway Stations. 





Now ready, in 8yo. price 2s. No. 6 of the 
REVUE INDEPENDANTE. 


W. Jzervs, Foreign Bookseller, 15, Burlington Arcade, and 69, King’s 
Road, Brighton. 





(CHURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
In Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, or framed at 5s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 
Each Portrait with fac-simile Autograph and phical Notice. 





In DecEMBER. 





ev , 
The Ven. Archdeacon Evans. 
The Right Rev. Bishop Trower. 


Now Reavy. 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Rev. J. Thomson, D.D. 


Bishop of London. Rev. W . Cureton, D.D. 
Bishop of Winchester. Rey. E.M. Goulburn, D.D. 
Bishop of Durham. Rev. Dr. J. A. Hessey. 
Bishop of Exeter. Rev. Canon Stowell. 
Bishop of Oxford. Rey. Canon Girdlestone. 
Bishop of Carlisle. Rev. Thomas Jackson. 
Bishop of Ripon. Rev. Derwent Coleridge. 
Dean of Westminster. Rev. Daniel Moore, 
Dean of Winchester, Rev. J. E. Kempe. 
Dean of Canterbury. Rey. Thos. Dale. 
Dean of Chichester. Rev. J.M. Bellew. 
Dean of Ely. Rev. . B. Hutchison. 
Dean of Carlisle. Rey. W. Robinson, D.D, 
Archdeacon Bickersteth. Rey. J. Atlay. D.D. 
Archdeacon Denison, Rev. Daniel Wilson. 

In PREPARATION. 
Archbishop of Dublin. Rey. H. Melvill, B.D. 
Bishop of Lichfield. Rey. A. P. Staniey, D.D. 
Bishop of Manchester. Rev. Hugh M'Nelll, D.D. 
Bishop of Norwich. Rey. J. H. Gur 
Dean of Norwich. Rev. J.C. Miller, D.D. 
Dean of Ripon. Rey. J. W. Reeve. 
Rev. W. Gresley. Rev. W. Dalton, B.D. 
Rev. Robert Whiston. &. &e. 





Rev. H. L, Mansel. 


Also, now ready, price 4s. each. 


Rev. Christopher Wordsworth,| Bishop of Aberdeen. 
.D. Bishop of Moray and Ross, 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s. &e. &e. 


Late Bishop Blomfield. 
A single Portrait free by post on receipt of price in postage stamps. 


Mason & Co.,7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond 
Street, and all Booksellers. 





On the Ist of December, 1859, price 1s. 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 


Second Series. No. 6, containing the 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 


Contents :—The Education of the Pharmaceutical Chemist—Sub- 
scriptions to the Jacob Bell Memorial—Pharmaceutieal Meeting: 
‘The Analysis and Preparation of Granular Citrate of Magnesia—On 
the Miscibility of Chloroform and the so-called Chlorie Ether with 
Water and other Liquids—Dika apr eran sess? 
Edinburgh: The Education of the Pharmaceutical Chemist—Ma- 
lambo Bark—Glycerole of Aloes—Cultivation of Medicinal Plants at 
Hitchin, Herts—Results of Physical and Chemical Investigation 
and Applications in the Arts: On the Action of Sulphurous Acid on 
Persalts of Iron—On Writing Ink—Metallic Cements—Deodorization 
of Sewage—On a New Mode of Bread Making—Canouil's Processes 
for Manufacturing Chemical Matches without Phosphorus and con- 
taining no Poisonous Substanee—Poisoning by Acetate of Morphine— 
The Case of Smethurst—The Alleged Case of Poisoning at Poplar, &c. 


VOLUME XVIII. may be had in boards, as _ as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s, 6d. each 


London: Joun Cuurcuiit, New oon Street ; 
Mactacuian & Srewarr, Edinburgh; and Fannin & Co., Dublin. 











| 


r + rT - y 
HE NATIONS MIND AND PUBLIC 
CORRESPONDENT, just published, contains Prosaic-Metrical 

Preface, and first part of Poetical Episodical Prelude to an intended 

Modern Epic, with Poetical Dedieation to Time Future, and 

Programme of the Prelude, the remainder of which to be continued 

in future Numbers, to be supported by Voluntary Contributions. 

Also a variety of original matter of general public interest. Price 6d. 


Office, 23, Bouverie Street, Flect Street, London, E.C. 





——s 


Just published in feap. 8vo. large type, 3s. 6d. extra cloth, 
THE PROPHET OF NAZARETH ; OR, THR 


ONE STORY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. Ww ith Pre Teface by 
Rev.J.C.MILLER, D.D. (of Birmingham). Illustrations and Maps, 


“T view the publication of this volume with much Satisfaction, 
and cannot but anticipate that it is likely to prove very useful and 
wer he ita te ..I cordially recommend its adoption in Schools." 

ILLER 
London: Kyicur & Son, Clerkenwell Close. 





ee, 
EUGENE DE MIRECOURT, le célébpe 
® biographe, dont le succés a été si populaire en France, 
publie 4 Londres, dans des conditions de li presse qui 
ne trouvait plus 4 Paris, l’histoire des hommes et des fe 
illustres du siecle. NAPOLEON III., premier volume de ¢ 
collection curieuse, a été mis en vente le 2 décembre.—Belle édition 
frangaise, avec portrait et yb Py prix deux shillin, 
presse: Victor Hugo. —Pie IX. duc d’Aumale. — Alexandre 
Dumas. — Scribe. — Béranger.— Louis Veuillot.— Morny.—Lord Pal- 
merston.—La Reine Victoria.—Rothschild,—Eugéne Sue.—Le Comte 
de Chambord.—Jules Janin, &¢., &c. 


Adresser les demandes 4 W. ALLEN, au bureau du Courrier de 
l Europe, 4, Brydges Street, Coyent Garden, 








THE SCHOOL EDITION. 
This day, the Fifth Edition, considerably enlarged, 4s. 6d. 


> 
Kucrip S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, 
The First Six Books, chiefly from the Text of Dr. Srusoy; 
with Explanatory Notes, a Series of Questions on each Book yands 
Selection of Geometrical Exereises from the Senate House and 
liege Examination Papers, with Hints, &c. By ROBERT POTTS, 
M.A., Trinity College. 


London: Jonn W. Parker, & Son, West Strand. 





This day, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 9s. 
GGESDEN VICARAGE; OR, BRIDGET 
STOREY’S FIRST CHARGE. A Tale for the Young. 
London: Joun W. Parxer & Son, West Strand. 





ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. cloth elegant, price 6s. 
EDEN THE PROPHET. A Tale of the 
Covenanters. Founded on Fact. By Rey. A.M.BROWN,LLD, 


“ We have read the work with intense interest. While the book 
is emphatically one of facts—facts the most astounding in the annals 
of Scotland—it has all the fascination of fiction. "— Glasgow Examiner, 


. London: Joun Snow, Paternoster Row. 





Will be ready at all the Libraries early in December. 


, r 
HE MARQUIS D’HAUTERIVE; OR, THE 
ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN. Copy yright ‘Trans- 
lation from the French of OCTAVE FEUILLET. Cloth gilt, 5s. 
‘The most successful work of fiction that has appeared in France for 
many years. 
London: Casse.., Perrer, & GaLrin. 





Just published, price 10s. 6d. demy 8vo. neatly bound in cloth. 


ECOLLECTIONS OF THE RISE AND 
PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH TESTE Oe FOR 
PROMOTING THE FINE ARTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
With some Account of the Means employed for that purpose, and 
Se Notices of the Artists who have received Premiums, &e. 
By THOMAS SMITH. 
London: Smokin, Marsuatt, & Co. Stationers’ Hall Court; 
Wakp Sranrorp, 6, Charing Cross. 





CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENTS. 
Price 1s. each. 


IDDLES AND JOKES. By EDMUND 


RUSSELL. Being a complete Collection of Riddles, Enigmas, 
Charades, Puzzles, Jokes, &c. 


Illustrated by Harvey, McConnell, &c. 
ACTING PROVERBS ; OR, DRAWING ROOM THEATRICALS. 
ACTING CHARADES. By ANNE BOWMAN. Illustrated. 
YOUNG FRANK’S HOLIDAYS. By STIRLING COYNE. 
London: Rovrizner, Warxe, & Rourieper, Farringdon Street. 





This day, in demy 8vo. New Edition enlarged, price 8s. 
HE HELLENICS OF WALTER SAVAGE 


LANDOR. In this edition several of the Poems are new, and 
others have been re-written. 


London: R. Grirrin & Co. Edinburgh: J. Nrenot. 





In December will be published. 
ARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN'S 


MISSION TO CHINA AND JAPAN IN THE 
1857, ’58, 59. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Esq., Private 8 
to Lord Elgin, uthor of the“ Russian Shores o the Black Sea,” &€. 
In 2 vols, Svo. illustrated with numerous Engravings in Chromo- 
lithography, Woodcuts from Original Drawings, and Photographs 
and Maps. 





WiriaM Brack woop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. Part XI. of 


HE ENGLISH CYCLOPEZDIA OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES. Being the Fourth Division of the ENGLISH 
CYCLOP DIA, conducted by CHARLES KNIGE 


*,” Vols. I. and II. are now ready, price Hs. each. 
London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 





Early in December will be published, in a handsome oblong volume, 
price 12s, THE THIRD SERIES of 


ICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
BY JOHN LEECH. 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. PUNCH. 


*,* Volumes I. and IT. are always on sale, price 12s. each. 
London: Brapsvury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 
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NEW CHRISTMAS DRAGON STORY. 
December 1, Illustrated by “ Phiz,” feap. 8vo. extra cloth, gilt sides 
and edges, price 3s. 6d, . 

LF THE MINSTREL; An Original Fairy 


Tale, never before published. By ROBERT B. BROUGH, 
Baitor of “Tue WeLcome Guest.” 


London: Hovtsron & Wricut,65, Paternoster Row. 








NEW WORK BY SAMUEL LOVER. 


his day, with Mlustrations, feap. 4to., toned paper, extra cloth, 
gilt sidesand edges, price 10s. 6d. 


ETRICAL TALES AND POEMS. 
By SAMUEL LOVER. 


“Lover's volume comes forth as a sumptuous Christmas Book, 
the contents being entirely original.”—Liverpool Albion, Nov. 14,1859. 


London: Hovtston & Wuicut, 65, Paternoster Row. 








NEW GIFT BOOK. 
Illustrated with 100 Engravings, price 5s. 
HE BOY'S BIRTHDAY BOOK. An En- 
tirely Original Collection of Tales, Essays, and Narratives of 
, by Mrs. 8. C. Hatt, Wirttam Howirt, Avueustvs 
Mayuzw, Tuomas Mitrer, George Aveustys Sata, WILLIAM 
Buovcn, and SutweRLanDd Epwarps. 


London: Hovtston & Wricur, 65, Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, with 50 Illustrations by M‘Connell, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
erick ROUND THE CLOCK. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 

London: Hoviston & Waicur, 65, Paternoster Row. 





With 350 Illustrations by M‘Connell, fcap. 4to. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
(THE ADVENTURES OF MR. WILDERSPIN. 
By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 

London: Hovrtston & Wnrieut, 65, Paternoster Row. 





Dedicated to Dr. Leturzy, M.B., Medical Officer for the City of 
London. 


This day, complete in 2 vols. price 3s. 6d. each, or bound up as 
l vol. 7s. cloth gilt, crown 8vo. 800 Engravings. 
HE FAMILY DOCTOR. A complete Dic- 
tionary of Domestic Medicine and Household Surgery. 


Never has a more thoroughly useful book been offered to the 
public, nor one more profusely illustrated. In every house it will 
atlieve anxiety and save money. 


London: Hovtston & Wricur, 65, Paternoster Row. 





On December 1, crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt lettered, 


HE MASTER-KEY TO PUBLIC OFFICES, 

AND CANDIDATE'S COMPLETE INSTRUCTOR 
Fully showing— 

1. What Places to Seek. 6. The Salaries, Rules of Promo- 

2. What Steps to Take. tion, Classification, Hours of 

3. Who are the Patrons. Attendance, Prospects and 
4. What are the Examinations. Prizes in each Office. 
§. The Ages and Qualifications. | 7. Retiring Pensions, &c. 

The whole forming a Comprehensive Handbook for all Persons 

us to enter any Department of Her Majesty's Civil Service. 

By JOHN BOULGER, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Editor of The Civil 

Service Gazette, &e. 

London: Hovtston & Waricnt, 65, Paternoster Row. 





On December 1. Entirely New Volume. Second Series, price 3s. 6d 
Illustrated with 350 Original Engravings. Also, First and Second 
Series bound together as One Volume, price 7s. Illustrated with 
670 Original Engravings. Crown 8vo. pp. 756. Title and Frontis 

ece by Harvey. 
EN THOUSAND WONDERFUL THINGS. 
_ Comprising everything Marvellous and Rare, Odd, Curious and 
Quaint, Eccentric and Extraordinary in all Ages and Nations. 
Epitep sy E. F. KING, M.A. 
London: Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 








Fifth Thousand. With 400 Original Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 


HE FAMILY CYCLOPZDIA. A Complete 
* ‘Treasury of Useful Information on all subjects bearing upon 
thie common interests and daily wants of Mankind, comprising : 


I—THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 
IL—THINGS THAT OUGHT TO BE KNOWM. 
IL—THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 
By the Editors of The Family Friend, 
London: Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





Fifth Edition. With 250 Descriptive Engravings,, price 3s. 6. 


HE WIFE'S OWN BOOK OF COOKERY, 
containing 15,000 Original Recipes, adapted to all incomes. 
__§ This yolume furnishes every lady in the land with every sort of 
information she can require for purchasing, cooking, serving, and 
carving any meal for any amount of guests from three to thirty.”— 
Lady's Newspaper. 
-“ Recommended by plain sense and practical worth.” —Illustrated 
London News. 

“We commend Tur Wire's Own Boox or Cooxenry as the best 
and cheapest that was ever issued. It should be in every lady’s 
household.” —St. James's Chronicle. 


London: Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





Fourteenth Thousand. With 1000 Illustrations, price 3s. td. 
FActs FOR EVERYBODY. 
“ Asa Volume of current facts—facts from the Arts, Sciences, 
and Literature—facts from Commerce and Manufactures ts from 
Anatomy and Physiolozy—facts from the Garden and Ficld—and 
facts from all sources and for every body—no work has ever appeared 
worthy of universal purchase.” 


London: Wanp & Lock, 158, Fleet Screct. 





ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


With whom will be associated some of the most distinguished Writers in every 
department of Literature. 


*,* No. I. will be published on the First of January, 1860. 
Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the care of Messrs. Sura, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Situ, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





NOTICE. 


—_~>——_— 
On Saturday next, December 10, 1859, will be published, price 3d. No. I. of 


THE CHEMICAL NEWS, 


(With which is Incorporated THE CHEMICAL GAZETTE,) 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED to EVERY BRANCH of CHEMICAL SCIENCE, 
AND TO THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL INFORMATION. 


THE CHEMICAL NEWS can be ordered through all Booksellers and News Agents throughout the kingdom. 
ADVERTISEMENTS, and Eprrorran and Busrnzss Communications, are to be addressed to the Office, 12 and 13, Red 
Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 





NEW NOVEL.—NOW READY. 


AGAINST WIND AND TIDE. 


BY HOLME LEE, 
Author of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” “ Kathie Brande,” &c. 
3 vols. 
SmirnH, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





TENNYSON’S “PRINCESS,” WITH MACLISE’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Just published, beautifully printed in royal 8vo. price 16s. 


THE PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON, ESQ, D.C.L., 


WITH TWENTY-SIX ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD BY DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. 


WORKS BY MR. TENNYSON. 
IDYLLS OF THE KING. Price 7s.| THE PRINCESS: A Meptey. 


cloth. Epition. Price 5s. cloth. 


POEMS. Eteventn Epition. In 1 vol.| MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. 


feap. Svo. price 9s. cloth. Epition. Price 5s. cloth. 


IN MEMORIAM. Seventu Epition. Price 6s. cloth. 











SEVENTH 


A New 


London : Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street. 





PEOPLE’S EDITION.—UNABRIDGED. NEW WORK BY THE REV. JOHN PULSFORD 
Price 1s. a handsome Edition of Now published, handsomely bound, price 7s. 67 
HEODORE PARKER'S EXPERIENCE AS|()UIET HOURS. — New Series 
A MINISTER. With some Account of his Early Life and By the Kev. JOHN PULSFORD 
Education for the Ministry. 
Jousx Cuarman, 8, King William Street, W.C. 
W. Wuurre, 36, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 
W. Twreptr, 337, Strand, W.C 
Horyoake & Co., 147, Fleet Street, B.C. 


Fifth Edition, price 6s. 
QUIET HOURS. First Series. 


Edinburgh: Tuomas C.Jacx. London: Hamturon & Co. 














Just published, price 3s. 6d. 





JABLES DE GAY complétes, traduites en vers ee 
k fr is par le ¢ auigr pe Cuarenarn 1 vol. de +24 pages, (THE AGONY OF MI RDER. 
avee un portrait de Ga Treisiéme Edition, Prix 5s. | Pri 

London: Warrraxen, 13, Ave Maria Lane; and Rouanpr, 
20, Berners Street, W. Tarton, 1%, Brownlow Street, Bedford Row. 


Written by 
. soner, describing his Feelings when under Sentence o 
Death. Ed'ted by the Rey. JOHN DAVIS, Ordinary of Newgate. 
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WESTERTON’S LIBRARY, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 


Unsurpassed by any for Liberal ——— of Books, and 
for its Moderate Scale of Subscriptions. 





JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. WESTERTON. 
Now ready, 2 vols. price One Guinea, 


ROCKS AND SHOALS. 


By CAPTAIN LOVESY. 


«« An amusing and well-constructed story, varied in its incidents, 
snart in its style, and unflagging in its interest.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“The reflection, judgment, and moral axioms which run through 
many of the pages are highly creditable to the writer. To those who 
wish to enjoy a hearty laugh, or shed a tear over the sorrows ofa 
a, pase we strongly recommend the volumes under notice. They 
will amply repay a perusal.” —The Review. 

“ Rocks anp Sxoacs is a most amusing, a most original, and most 
pleasing novel; under these circumstances, it will not want for 
readers.” —The Observer. 

** A very effective though highly- coloured picture of a certain class 
of life, and of a nature which will always have peculiar attractions 
to those who devour light literature.” —The Critic. 

“The reader will find himself insensibly interested in his story, 
which is simple, amusing, and replete with incident.”—Morning 
Chronicle. : 

“A vein of quiet and caustic wit, an intimate acquaintance with 
the world and its ways, and a never-failing current of sound 
byrne ay thought pervade the whole book. The adventures of 

r. Geoffrey Hibbiethwaite, the hero, are amusing in the extreme, 
and act as an admirable frame-work to no inconsiderable amount of 
sly humour and genial good feeling; nor have we read half.a-dozen 
pages ere we begin to acco him alike our confidence and our 
sympathy.” —Literary Gazette. 





In 2 vols. price One Guinea. 


THE MORNING OF LIFE 


By the Author of ‘‘Gordon of Duncairn.” 


“Supplied from the ever-flowing fountain of human life, and en- 
dowed with a freshness and originality all their own, while the sen- 
timents attributed to the leading personages in the Itttle drama 
which they describe, bespeak qualities both of the mind and of the 
heart of a high order of refinement.’’—Morning Advertiser. 

“The first volume of this work traces the development of the 
passion of love in a young girl, from her tenderest years up to the 

riod nadepes Ww hood, when it ifests itself in its full vigour ; 

e second subjects herself to those trials and reverses which test the 

ity of her affection, and finally crown it with supreme triumph. 

Ve lay down the “ Morning of Life” with sincere admiration for 
ahe Author’s powers, and with an estimate no less high of her moral 
Pee ar nage to be a teacher of what is wise and true under the 

rinating guise of fiction.” —IUustrated News of the World. 

“There are many to whom it will be a wong greet favourite ; and 
rey are many scenes in it that are composed with great skill.”— 

itic, 

“ The‘ Morning of Life’ is an Ses sae ted pleasing novel, well 
hy era giaen abounding in just sentiments elegantly expressed.””— 
server. 








In 1 vol. price 5s. 


PILGRIM WALKS. 


A CHAPLET OF MEMORIES. 
By Mrs. ROBERT CARTWRIGHT. 


“Mrs. Robert Cartwright writes like an yess apne English 
lady, with excellent feeling and intelligence.” —Dai y News. 

“Mrs. Robert Cartwright has added to her reputation by this new 
production of her graceful pen. Her acute and brilliant criticism on 
architecture, statuary, and painting, gives an enhanced value to her 
charms of description, and renders the book not only entertaining 
but instructive. We have seldom met so much attractive matter 
within so small a compass,.”"—National Standard, 





In 1 vol. price 5s. 


SERMONS IN SONG: 
A BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 


“ A verse may find him who a sermon flies.” —Hzrsert. 





In 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. 


SHADOWS AND SUNSHINE; 


OR, THE TWO COUSINS. 
By MAURICE KEITH. 


“Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile dulci.”—Hor. 


“ The story is much more dramatic than the reader might be led 
to expect froma perusal of the earlier pages ; and the author’s de- 
scription of persons and places, and scenes at home and abroad are 
‘well sustained, while the moral is sound to the core.—Morning 
Advertiser. 

“The personal mechanism of the work is uncommonly well sus- 
tained, and the sentiments placed in the be of the dominant cha- 
yacters are sound and good,”’—Illustrated News of the World. 





In 1 vol. price 5s. 


THE END OF THE PILGRIMAGE, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ELIZABETH MARY PARSONS. 


“Contains some sweet and affecting poetry upon sacred and serious 
subjects.’’—National Standard. 

“The religious spirit pervading many of the essays is to be com- 
mended for its impressive and Christian tone. A very acceptable 
present to the youth of either sex.”’—Morning Post. 


London: Cuarizs Wsstertoy, Hyde Park Corner. 








13, Great MariBorouaH Sreeer. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—~— 


SEVEN YEARS. By JULIA KAVA- 


NAGH, Author of “ Nathalie.” 3 vols. (This day. 


POEMS. By the Author of “John 


Halifax, Gentleman.” 1 vol. with Steel Engravings from 
designs by Birxer Foster, 10s. 6d. bound. (Just ready. 


MR. AND MRS. ASHETON. By the 


Author of “ Maroarer anp HER Barpzsmarps,” &c. 3 vols. 


“We cordially recommend this very agreeable Novel. It isa 
pleasant, honest book, and full of interest.”—Literary Gazette. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. By 
ALISON REID. 3 vols. 
xe - good novel. It falls little short of being a first-rate one.”"— 
“Tr is impossible to write a cold criticism upon a book like this. 
There is a spell and fascination upon one from the first page to the 
last.”—John Bull, 
PICTURES OF SPORTING LIFE AND 


CHARACTER. By LORD WILLIAM LENNOX, 2 vols. with 
Illustrations, 21s. bound. (In December. 


THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. By WILKIE 
COLLINS. 3 vols. 
“ Full of life a freshness.”—John Bull, 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author 


of“ Joun Hatirax, GENTLEMAN.” 3 vols. 


LUCY CROFTON. By the Authoress of 


“ Margaret Maitland.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound. (In December. 


BENTLEY PRIORY. By Mrs. HASTINGS 
PARKER. 3 vols. 
“ An acquisition to novel readers from its brilliant descriptions, 
sparkling style, and interesting story.”—Sun. 





INTERESTING CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Now in course of publication, on the Ist of every alternate month, 
each work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. elegantly printed, bound, 
and illustrated. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
Volumes already published. 

. Sam Slick’s Nature and Human Nature. 

. John Halifax, Gentleman. 

. The Crescent and the Cross. 

Nathalie. By Julia Kavanagh. 

A Woman’s Thoughts about Women. 

Adam Greme of Mossgray. 

Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. 

Wiseman’s Recollections of the Popes. 


With Four Portraits. (At Christmas. 


D> Ou co 20 


Const 





Price 2s, 6d. 
PpuNcHs POCKET-BOOK FOR 1860. 
With Illustrations by Joun Leecu and Joun Tennrev. 
Office, 85, Fleet Street. 





CHARLES KNIGHT'S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Just published, price ls. Part 46 of 
(THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By CHARLES KNIGHT. 
*,* Five Volunes of this history are published, price 9s. each. 
London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 





Now Ready, price 1s. Part V. of 
O N C E A WEE K.— 
CONTAINING: 


No. XVII.—Bradmere Pool, by Louisa Stewart.—The Cook or the 
Doctor? by Harriet Martineau.—The Swineherd Painter, by E. 
Acton.—The Last Voyage of Sir John Franklin, by Captain Sherard 
Osborn, R.N.—Coldstream, by Herbert Vaughan.—Hands and Ma- 
chines, by W. Bridges Adams.—Our Tame Hedgehog.—The Song of 
the Survivor. 

No. X VIII.—Crossbones’ Father, by C.P. William.—Young France. 
—Prawn Curry, by Austral—Black Monday.—The Last Voyage of 
Sir John Franklin, by vig ate Sherard Osborn, R.N.—Robert 
Stephenson.—In Memoriam, by G. R. ‘Taylor. 

No. XIX.—How I became a Hero.—Ana.—An American Apple 
Frolic, by Francis Morton.—Maude Clare, by Christina G. Rosetti. 
—The Search for Sir John Franklin, by Captain Sherard Osborn, 
R.N.—Dress and its Victims, by Harriet Martineau.—The Yaks in 
France.—Six of the One, and Half-a-dozen of the Other, by J. Roy. 

No. XX.—A Night with the Boobies, by T. E. Southee.—The 
Swimming School for Women at Paris.—Fairy May, by C. W. Gc 
hart.—Our Page, by C. P. William.—English War-Ships and their 
Uses.—How I became a Hero.—The Sprig of Lavender. 

With many Illustrations by Leech, Tenniel, Millais, H. K. Browne, 
C. Keene, Wolf, Skill, W, May, G, H. Bennett, H. G. Hine, Woods, 
Scott, Coode, &c. 


PART VI. containing SIX NUMBERS, and completing the First 
Volume, will be published December 3Ist, price 1s. 6d. 


Pravevrt & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


—<—<— 


PUBLISHING REFORM, 


BY THE 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


—_~—. 


eyes few years back the New Quarterly Review 
WO called attention to the present system of pub. 
lishing, and urged, both upon Authors and the 
Public, the absolute necessity for a thoro 
Reformation. It maintained that the present 
system of Publishing was not within the proper 
functions of a Publisher whose duties were that of 
a mere Agent to sell the Books placed in his 
charge at so much per cent. commission. It went 
further, and exposed the extravagant cha 
made for Printing, Advertising, and Publishi 
showing that it was an utter impossibility that 
any profit could remain for the Author. The 
article was a mere seven days’ wonder, produci 
no effect whatever on the literary mk 5 hice 
continued to jog on in its usual course, growlin 
and grumbling against Publishers in gene 
without giving its brains the trouble of thinki 
how the evils complained of could be remedied, 
At last it was determined upon to establish the 
National Publishing Company, for the express 
purpose of carrying into operation a sweeping 
measure of Publishing Reform, the provisions of 
which are are as follows : 


I. That the charges for Printing and Binding shall te 
on the lowest possible scale, and agreed upon previously 
to the work going to press. 


II. That the sum to be expended in advertising shall be 
agreed upon previously to the work going to press. 

III. That no commission or any of the innumerable 
charges for publishing shall be made; but instead thereof, 
a fixed per centage on the clear profits of the work shall 
be = the said per centage to be agreed upon at the 
outset. 


IV. That all work shall be issued, as respects paper 
and typography, in the first style of metropolitan work 
manship, 

V. That accounts shall be rendered and settled in cash 
six months from date of publication. 


Thus everything between the Author and the 
Company being simple and clear, no difference 
can take place on matters of account ; while the 
Company, depending on the success of the work to 
realise their publishing expenses, will be as anxious 
as the Author to secure a profitable return. 


The National Publishing Company in thus 
promulgating a new, equitable, and straightfor 
ward mode of publishing, beg to assure Authors 
that every work placed in their hands will receive 
the utmost attention ; and that no pains will bo 
spared to give satisfaction. 


Estimates and all requisite information will be 
forwarded on application to the Manager, at the 


OFFICES OF THE COMPANY : 
85, MADDOX STREET, BOND STREET, W. 





Price 2s. 6d, the Introductory Number of 


THE PARLIAMENTARY ANNUAL 


AND 
STATESMAN’S HANDBOOK. 


In future to be issued on the lst of February in each 
year, price 10s. 6d. 


The introductory Number contains, amongst other 
articles, an elaborate “‘ Review of the British Constitution 
—showing its incomparable superiority over that of every 
other nation, and its admirable adaptation to the c! 

of the English people.” 


London: Nationat PustisHine Company, 85, Maddox 
Street, Bond Street, W. 





Price 2s. 6d. 
THE RIVAL REFORM BILLS; 
OR, HOME AND FOREIGN POLITICIANS. 

A Po.rtican Farce 1x Taree Acts. 

In which numerous eminent personages will perform‘for 
the amusement and enlightenment of the 
British public. 

London: Natrona Pusrisnine Company, 85, Maddox 





Street, Bond Street, W. 
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AOnitical Examination of the Teat of Shake- 
re, with Remarks on his Language and 

frat of his Contemporaries. By William 
Sidney Walker, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. (John Russell Smith.) 
We confess to no sympathy with fetish 
worship of any kind. Whether under the 
ise of salaaming to Mumbo Jumbo with 
eck lips and a dozen arms, or under the 
more subtle form of spending a life in in- 
terpreting a favourite author, and finding 
esoteric meanings which perhaps that very 
guthor would be the last to recognise; whether 
itis the savage’s homage to his wooden idol, 
or the western philosopher’s homage to his 
intellectual one ; we hold ourselves apart 
equally from all. There may, doubtless, be 
the accomplishment of some divine ordinance 
ja both kinds of fetish worship. In the 
ser or material, we discern the great 

w of all religions—the spiritual instinct of 
the soul, so to speak, by which man is led to 
the belief in God and immortality. But how 
to class the other, the intellectual manifesta- 
tion? Where to place it among the beliefs 
of man? How to credit that this servile 
devotion to the text, or even to the meaning, 
of any one author that ever lived is a wise 
or healthy mode of employing this earnest 
thing called Life? Surely existence has other 
cares than that of rightly punctuating, or 
correctly annotating what was, after all, but 
afinite and fallible interpretation of the great 
steries around us! Surely the soul has 
de duties, man’s energies a higher goal! 
Take the Shakspere-idolaters as an example. 
Without undervaluing the love, the thought, 
the unwearied perseverance which this sect 
of literary religionists has shown, we yet 
cannot accept the result as equal to the 
means. We do not hold it a labour worthy 
the whole mental power and active work of 
many men to decide whether, in a certain 
passage, Shakspere wrote “the” in full or 
“th’” apostrophe, or whether certain other 
passages were originally written as prose, 
or broken up into blank verse. We know 
that we are saying what to some will seem 
the worst kind of literary high treason and 
intellectual barbarism, but it seems to us 
that the healthy and national glory in Shak- 
spere is becoming fouled with a wild under- 
growth of cant, that appreciation is de- 
generating into idolatry, and what was once 
rational and unstrained respect is fast 
sinking into fetish-worship of a most dis- 
astrous kind. Disastrous, because this 
formalistic reverence for the mere word, this 
passionate zeal for commas, and apostrophes, 
and hyphens, for participles spelt with a 
“t” ora d,” for passages cumulated without 
,or divided up into a certain number of 

feet with a capital letter at the beginning of 
each line—all this zealotry for verbal purity 
18 not real reverence nor yet real under- 
standing. Those who have loved Shak- 
Spere most and comprehended him best 
have not been the verbal commentators, the 
“Correctors,” old or new. Besides the waste 
of time and energies, which we think might 
be better employed in this overburdened 
World of ours, we object to the Shakspere 
fetishism—which includes Shakspere con- 
ersy and enmity—on the very ground of 
enmity. Heavens! what fierce passions 
ve been excited, all because of a difference 





of reading! What hard names have been 
flung about, what crimes and meannesses 
boldly stated or slily insinuated, because two 
learned men have had various views, and 
| that which seemed perfect rhyme and reason 
| to the one sounded like jingling nonsense to 
‘the other! No religious war, no political 
| Struggle, no private quarrel has ever been 
' more severe or bitter, than the extraordinary 
strife which has been going on for some 
years under the name of the Shakspere 
| controversy. Not claiming to be a partisan 
of either, we may justly lament the extrava- 
gance to which their passion has hurried 
| both parties alike. 
| Mr. Walker has held himself free from all 
| these disfiguring characteristics. His work, 
edited by Mr. Nanson Lettsom (who is not 
quite so impersonal as his author), is a valu- 
able addition to our philological literature ; 
the most valuable part being the remarks or 
contemporary literature, and the mass of 
learning by which the exact meaning and 
condition of a word is sought to be estab- 
lished. Indeed, this definite settling of the 
language is the great value of Shaksperean 
criticism. None of the writers of that date 
were so colloquial as he; therefore none have 
left us the ordinarily spoken tongue so per- 
fectly preserved. Spenser’s strange, quaint, 
formal language, rich in poetry of epithet as 
it was, is almost as obsolete as Chaucer’s; 
Marlowe’s “mighty line;” Sidney’s stilted 
euphuisms ; Raleigh’s nervous English, very 
good and beautiful, but not domestic; Ben 
Jonson’s grand classicalities, none of these 
have either the wide range or the kindly 
homeliness of Shakspere, and to none there- 
fore can we turn for all our purposes. But 
Shakspere concluded the circle. As Chaucer 
was the first writer who took us out of our 
bastard Norman-French, so was Shakspere 
the most perfect. He was the true creator 
of the English language as it exists to this 
day ; and on this ground it is important to 
know what he did really write. 

Many corruptions have crept into the 
printed text; this is of course undeniable. 
No doubt many came from ordinary printers’ 
errors, and the natural mistakes of ignorant 
“readers.” ‘Take one most likely mistake— 
a final e with its long up-stroke in the 
crabbed old manuscripts translated into d 
by the printer's types. Walker mentions 
examples of this in his 62d article: 


‘* Final d and final e confounded. 

‘* Antony and Cleopatra, i. 5,— 

* Who neigh’d so high, that what I would have spoke 

Was beastly dumb’d by him.’ 
Fol., dumbe. I will give instances of this error in 
the folio: arising in some instances, perhaps, 
from the juxtaposition of d and ¢ in the composi- 
tor’s case; but far oftener—as is evident from the 
frequency of the erratum—from something in the 
old method of writing the final e or d, and which 
those who are versed in Elizabethan MSS. may 
perhaps be able to explain. I have intermixed 
some instances from Pericles, and the Hamlet of 
1603. 2 King Henry IV., iv. 2, p. 92 (the first 
of the three pages so numbered). col. 2, 

©To vs, th’imagine Voyce of Heauen itselfe ;” 


for imagin’d. Timon ii. 2, p.84, bottom of col. 


’ 
‘—___—_—_—_- You would not heare me: 
At many leysures I propose.’ 
For propos'd. Cymbeline, v. 5, p. 895, col. 2,— 
: Mine eyes 
Were not in fault, for she was beautifull : 
Mine eares that heare her flattery, nor my heart, 
That thought her like her seeming ;’ 


for heard. Antony and Cleopatra, i. 4, p. 343, 
col. 2,— 











Hardly gaue audience, 
Or vouchsafe to thinke he had Partners ;’ 





for vouchsafed. ii. 5, p. 348, col. 1,— 
: I will betray 





Tawny fine fishes ;"’ 

for tawny-fin'd, t.¢., finn’d. v. 1, p. 364, col. 2,— 

. I must perforce 

Haue shewne to thee such a declining day, 

Or looke on thine.”’ 
for look’d. Twelfth Night, i. 3, near the end, p- 
257, col. 1,—‘it does indifferent well in a dam’d 
colour’d stocke,’ will be an instance, if flame- 
coloured is the true reading. Winter's Tale, i. 2, 
p. 277, col. 2,— 








———— Yet (good-deed) Leontes, 
I loue thee not a Jarre o’ th’ Clock, behind 

What Lady she her Lord,’ 
And so all the editions, till Collier restored the 
true reading, ‘ What lady should her lord,’ from a 
marginal correction in a copy of the folio, which 
correction, with several others by the same hand, 
he supposes to have been made as early as the 
time of Charles I. If, as he suggests, the error 
arose from should having been written in the MS. 
sh4, this also will belong to the present head. 
Hamlet, i. 1, p. 158, col 1,— 

. as by the same Cou’nant 


i f icle designe, 
His fell to Hamlet’ 

Again, final e and er, and e and ie are 

often confounded : 
“* Midsummer Night’s Dream, ii. 3,— 

‘Pretty soul! she durst not lie 

Near this lack-love, this kill-courtesy.’ 
So the folio; and so Var., Knight, and Collier. 
Hanmer (or Pope) expunged the former this ; 
which spoils the construction. Other editors omit 
the second this. But ldck-love is the old accen- 
tuation. Read nearer for neare. The force of 
nearer, and Lysander’s discourtesy (as it appeared 
to our friend Puck), are explained by the scene 
immediately preceding between Lysander and 
Hermia. By the way, Fletcher, Faithful Shep- 
herdess, iii. 1, Moxon, vol. i. p. 275, col. 1, seems 
to have had this last-mentioned passage in view. I 
suspect that ¢ for er in the terminations of words is 
not an unfrequent error in the old editions of our 
poets. Measure for Measure, iii. 2, fol. p. 74, 
col. 1, 1. 2,—‘Loue talkes with better knowledge, 
and knowledge with deare loue.’ King Lear, lii. 
5, ad. fin. p. 299, col. 1,—‘Thou shalt finde a 
deere Father in my loue.’ Hamlet, iii. 2, p. 267, 
col. 2,—‘So farre from cheere, and from your 
Sorme state,’ &c.” 

And: 

‘‘Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 1, fol. p. 159, 
col. 1,— 

‘And giues to aire nothing, a locall habitation 
And a name.’ 

‘‘Coriolanus, iv. 5, p. 23, col. 1, penult.,— 
‘Peace, is a very Apoplexy, Lethargie, mull’d, 
deafe, sleepe, insensible,’ &c. (Is not mul?d an 
erratum for mute? ¢ being mistaken for 7, as in 
‘ Bajazet’s mule,’ &c., and the final ¢ for d, so that 
mute became muld.) Merchant of Venice, ii. 7, p. 
171, col. 1,— 

‘The Hircanion deserts, and the vaste wildes 
Of wide Arabia,’ &c. 
Twelfth Night, concluding song,— 
“When that I was anda little tine boy,’ &c. 
2 King Henry IV. v. 1, fol. p. 96, col.1,—‘a 
ioynt of Mutton, and any pretty little éine Kick- 
shawes, tell William Cooke.’ 3, p. 98, col. 2,— 
‘Welcome my little tyne theefe,’ &. 1 King 
Henry VI. v. 3,— 
‘This speedy quick appearance argues proof 
Of your accustom’d diligence to me.’ 
Folio (and Knight),—‘ This speedy and quicke 
appearance,’ &c. I suspect the author wrote, 
‘This speede and q. a.,’ &c. Antony and Cleopatra, 
iv. 10, folio, p. 361, col. 2,— 
‘________—_—_—-— § wallowes hane built 
In Cleopatra’s Sailes their nests. The Auguries 
Say, they know not, they cannot tell,’ &c. 
Vulg. augurers; which word occurs in Julius 
Cesar, ii. 2,— 
‘Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come.—What say the au- 
gurers ?’ 
It seems possible, however, that in the passage of 
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Julius Cesar augurers may be an erratum for 
augures, as augurs is spelt in Macbeth, iii. 4, fol. 
p. 142, col. 2,— 

‘ Augures, and ynderstood Relations,’ &c.”’ 

So that, what with mistakes in printing, 
careless readers, the loose delivery of actors, 
changes in pronunciation, and the want of 
knowledge of artificial grammar, it is more 
marvellous that Shakspere has come down 
to us with any purity or integrity left, than 
that he has lost a few finals, or changed half- 
a-dozen participles and prepositions by the 
way. Conjecture and hypothesis make the 
work of annotating extremely exciting, and 
give, moreover, a fine flavour of personal 
pique to all dissentients: and conjecture and 
fecothheais are just now rampant over the 
text of our national author. As there is no 
fetishism which does not include the in- 
fallibility of the fetish, it cannot be allowed 
for a moment that Shakspere ever made a 
halting line, or coupled two inharmonious 
words. A foot too short or a foot too long, 
an obscure passage, an inelegant adjective, 
the smallest of the many mistakes to which 
all authors are prone, would be, to many, if 
fastened on him, equivalent to his dethrone- 
ment and degradation. For ourselves, we 
incline to the belief that Shakspere did 
sometimes trip like meaner men, and that he 
was but a man and not a god, fallible like the 
rest, and by no means exempt from the usual 
errors of genius; wherefore many of the 
proposed modern corrections seem to us 
strained and hypercritical; and not in any 
way emendations of the received text. Even 
some of Walker’s corrections we would re- 
ject altogether as both unnecessary and not 
enlightening; and he is, perhaps, the most 
modest and the most judicious of the anno- 
tators. But a man’s hobby is generally a 
rampaging kind of beast, and no one knows 
exactly where his plunges will end. In the 
Shakspere matter they have ended in the 
manifest upsetting of some of the riders and 
the imperilling the seat of all the rest. 








The Great Pyramid. Why was it built? and 
Who built it? By John Taylor, Author 
of “Junius Identified,” &. (Longman 
& Co.) 

Mr. Taytor is, we conceive, a man of an 

eminently inquiring turn of mind. A mys- 

tery, wherever he meets with it, has evi- 
dently a peculiar attraction for him; and he 
cannot rest until he has turned it inside out, 
and exposed its inmost recesses to the light 
of day. It was, therefore, perfectly natural 
that he should, in times gone by, have de- 
voted his energies to the identification of 

Junius, and that having completed, doubtless 

to his own satisfaction, this Sisyphean un- 

dertaking, he should proceed to the kindred 
task of raising the veil which hangs over 
the origin and purpose of the Great Pyra- 

mid. Nor can we, in the latter case espe- 

cially, wonder at his choice. Of all the 

records of their existence, which the men of 
ages long gone by have left upon the face of 
the earth, none, perhaps, is so eminently 
calculated to excite universal interest, or to 
give rise to enthusiastic speculation, as the 

Pyramids of Egypt. It would scarcely be 

possible for even the least curious and im- 

pressionable of men to gaze with his own 

eyes upon those mighty masses : 
The wonder and the glory of the land 


With their high tops supporting the low skies, 
Shading the torrid desert of red sand, 

Stones piled on stones, of huge Cyclo size, 
As one might deem, by supetbahien hand, 


or even to listen to the description of them 


which have been given by numberless 
travellers, from the time of Herodotus down 
to the present day, without, when the first 
feeling of almost stupefied admiration had 
subsided, experiencing an irresistible im- 
pe to ask the two questions which, in 

is present volume, Mr. Taylor attempts to 
answer. And of all possible methods of 
proceeding to the solution of these inevitable 
queries, that adopted by Mr. Taylor is cer- 
tainly the most thoroughly trustworthy and 
reliable. It consists in placing, so to speak, 
the Great Pyramid itself in the witness- 
box, and step by step eliciting its history 
from its own mouth. Mr. Taylor has never 
himself visited the Pyramids; but he deduces 
his conclusions from a careful collation of 
the chief existing records on the subject, 
from the earliest period down to the present 
time. So far from considering his want of 
personal acquaintance with the object of his 
inquiry as likely to be in any degree preju- 
dicial to its success, he is inclined to regard 
this circumstance as a subject rather for 
congratulation than for regret. “ He could 
not,” he says, “ have added any value to his 
work had he visited the Pyramids himself, 
and made any of the measurements on his 
own responsibility. He has, on the contrary. 
higher satisfaction in thinking that nothing 
depends on his own unsupported authority. 
The most agreeable of all his duties has con- 
sisted in the opportunity which this essay 
has afforded him, of referring to the state- 
ments of other writers on the subject of the 
pyramids, in whose observations he has met 
with the strongest evidence of truth.” With 
the view here expressed by Mr. Taylor we 
cannot, we confess, entirely coincide. Unless, 
which we are far from doing, he mistrusts 
his own capability of making accurate observa- 
tions and measurements of the Pyramids, 
the fact that his deductions were based upon 
the results of his own personal researches, 
as well as ‘upon those of former travellers, 
could not fail to invest them with an addi- 
tional value. Neither would he necessarily 
have deprived himself of the higher satisfac- 
tion to which he alludes: for nothing would 
have depended on his unsupported authority 
unless the results of his observations differed 
in some material points from those obtained 
by his predecessors—in which event Mr. 
Taylor’s personal investigation would un- 
doubtedly have added some value to his 
work. And if,as is most likely, his observa- 
tions had tended only to confirm those of 
former travellers, “the most agreeable of all 
his duties” would surely not have been a 
whit less pleasant because he had placed 
himself in a position to perform it in a 
more thoroughly conclusive and satisfactory 
manner. 

With regard to the first of the two 
questions propounded by Mr. Taylor, an 
immense majority of those who lon in- 
quired into the subject concur in the 
opinion that the Pyramids of Egypt were 
designed as the burial-places of the kings 
by whom they were built. A long succes- 
sion of travellers, from Strabo and Diodorus 
Siculus to Dr. Robinson and the Rev. A. P. 
Stanley, have agreed without hesitation in 
adopting this view. So long ago, however, 
as the commencement of the present century, 
a different theory was starte some of the 
scientific men who accompanied the French 
expedition to Egypt, viz. that the three 
largest Pyramids were constructed on certain 
geometrical principles, and were intended to 





perpetuate the memory of the standard by 


very coldly received at the time of its firs 
suggestion, and it was not till the public. 
tion, in 1840, of Col. Howard Vyse’s re. 
searches on the Pyramids, that it attracted 
public notice to any appreciable degree ; but 
it has at length found a zealous champion in 
Mr. Taylor, who, by a careful examination of 
all existing records on the subject, endeavours 
to show that, when rightly understood, th 
tend, one and all, to its complete confirma. 
tion. Although he seems inclined to extend 
this theory to the two smaller Pyramids of 
Gizeh, it is only in the case of the Great 
Pyramid that he prosecutes his inquiries in 
detail. Obviously the first things to be done 
in such a case are to ascertain the exacs 
dimensions of the Pyramid in its perfee 
state, and to reconcile, in some reasonable 
manner, the conflicting measurements which 
have been assigned to it from time to time 
by various observers. The latter of these 
two objects Mr. Taylor effects with a great 
show of probability by pointing out that it is 
only within a recent period that the true 
base of the Pyramid has been reached, and 
that the smaller and earlier measurements 
were made at times when the lower tiers of 
the edifice were more or less covered up with 
sand and débris. With regard to the former 
point, it has long been suspected that the 
present condition of the pyramid is far from 
being that in which it was left by its builders, 
and that it was originally a perfect pyramid, 
with sharp angles and terminating in a point. 
This suspicion received a strong confirma- 
tion in 1799, when M. Le Pére and Col, 
Coutelle, in surveying the platform on which 
the pyramid was founded, discovered at both 
the north-eastern and north-western angles 
a wide shallow socket, which seemed to have 
been designed for the reception of a corner- 
stone; and it was finally converted into a 
certainty in 1837, when Col. Vyse discovered 
two of the casing-stones, actually in situ,. 
nearly in the centre of the northern face of 
the Pyramid. The angle at which these 
casing-stones are inclined (51° 50’) and the 
length of the base (764 feet) being both 
known, the total height of the Pyramid is 
easily ascertained, and ail its dimensions are 
then satisfactorily determined. 'They are as 
follows : 


Feet. Inches, 
Length of former base, including casing- 
stones . eg a Ne oe ae 
Length of presentbase . . - « 74 
Former height, including casing-stones . *480 9% 
Present height, perpendicular . -_ ee F 
Former herght, inclined . . - 611 
Present height, inclined . . . . 568 3 
Width of pavement in front of casing- 
stones in centre of northern side 6 
Thickness of paving-stones . . . 1 9 
Acres, Roods, Poles. 
Former extent of base ‘ «- 1 22 
Presentextentofbase. . . 12 3 3 


The angle of the casing-stones being 
51° 50’, and the base 764 feet, the height of 
the Pyramid, supposing it to end in a pomt, 
would be 486 feet. “What reason,” asks 
Mr. Taylor, “ can be assigned for the founders 
of the Great Pyramid giving it this precise 
angle, and not rather making each face an 
equilateral triangle? The only one we can 
suggest is, that they knew the earth to be a 
sphere; that they had measured off a portion 
of one of its great circles, and by observing 
the motion of the heavenly bodies over the 
earth’s surface, had ascertained its circum- 
ference, and were now desirous of leaving 
behind them a record of that circumference 
as correct and imperishable as it was possible 
for them to construct. They assumed the 
earth to be a perfect sphere, and as they 








which they were built. This hypothesis was 


* 486 feet (?) 
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knew that the radius of a circle must bear a | 
certain proportion to its circumference, they 
then built a pyramid of such a height in 

portion to its base, that its perpendicular 
would be equal to the radius of a circle equal 
in circumference to the perimeter of the | 
pase. How the thought occurred to them | 
we cannot tell, but a more proper monu- | 
ment for this purpose could not have been | 
devised than a vast pyramid with a square | 
pase, the vertical height of which pyramid 
should he the radius of a sphere in its cir- | 
cumference equal to the perimeter of the | 
base. It was impossible to build a hemi- 
sphere of so large a size. In the form of a 
pyramid all these truths might be declared | 
which they had taken so much pains to 
Jearn; and in that form the structure would 
be less liable to injury from time, neglect, or 
wantonness, than in any other.” 

Now, the exact angle which must be given 
to the face of a pyramid in order to enable 
it to fulfil these conditions is 51° 51’ 14"; to 
which the observed angle of 51° 50’ is as 
near an approach as the magnitude of the 
work would probably allow. As a further 
proof that this coincidence in the angles was 
not accidental, Mr. Taylor refers to the state- 
ment of Herodotus, which he gathered from 
the official guardians of the Pyramid at the 
time of his visit, that “each face of the Pyra- 
mid is 8 plethra, and the height is equal.” He 
concludes that this measurement refers, not 
to linear but to square measure; and that the 
statement signifies that the number of square 
feet in each face of the Pyramid is equal to the 
square of the height. Now, the angle of 
inclination necessary to ensure this propor- 
tion is 51° 49’ 46"; which is again a very 
close approximation to the observed angle of 
51°50’. The proportion of the circumference 
ofacircle to its diameter is 31415927 to 1. 
The perpendicular height or radius of the 
Pyramid being 486 English feet, its diameter 
is 972 feet ; and its perimeter is four times 
764, or 3056 feet. Taking the diameter as 
unity, we have 1000 feet of ‘972 of the 
English foot, and in the circumference 3144 
of the same feet. The true proportion in a 
sphere would be 3141°5927 feet, about 24 feet 
less than the actual measure. This foot of 
‘972 of the English foot is precisely the larger 
Roman, or Italian, foot, whose connection 
with the Pyramid measure is thus estab- 
lished. By a series of elaborate but very 
Interesting calculations, Mr. Taylor shows 
that the different ancient feet with which we 
are acquainted, as well as the English foot, 
are similarly connected with the Pyramid 
Measures. ‘hus the foot of Drusus or of 
Diodorus Siculus, which is 1:0909 English 
feet, is contained 700 times in the length of 
the base of the Pyramid, and 120 million of 
times in the circumference of the earth, as 
given by Eratosthenes; and it is that 
Measure of the circumference of which 
363,636 feet constitute a degree. This is 
actually the length of the degree in the 
latitude of the Great Pyramid. The circum- 
ference of the earth being 120 million 

tian feet, the diameter would be about 
38,200,000 feet, or 458,400,000 Egyptian 
Iches, numbers which furnish no principle 
unity asa measure of the diameter. If, 
wever, we express the diameter of the 
earth in English, not in Egyptian, feet, we 
have 41,672,380 feet, or 500,068,560 inches : 
and the circumference is 130,908,000 English 
feet, or 1,570,896,000 inches. Doubling this 
last number, we have 3,141,792,000 English 
Iches; and dividing 130,908,000 by 3141792 


English feet, or 500,000,000 English inches, 
for the diameter. Hence, at the building of 
the Pyramid, the diameter of the earth was 
indicated by 1, when its circumference was 
represented by 3°141792 (the actual propor- 
tion of the diameter of a sphere to its cireum- 
ference being 1 to 3°141592). These num- 
bers are double the actual measure, which 
therefore allows 500,000,000 inches for the 
diameter, and 1,570,896,000 for the circum- 
ference. But these inches are English 
inches: whence Mr. Taylor concludes that 
the English inch was invented at this early 
period to express the 500 millionth part of 
the diameter of the earth. Not only all the 
ancient feet with which we are acquainted, 
but also all the cubits which we find men- 
tioned in the Scriptures and elsewhere, are, 
according to Mr. Taylor, connected with the 
Pyramid measure ; but we have not space to 
detail the connection in each case. Mr. 
Taylor wishes to see the French metre and 
the English yard superseded by the Pyramid 
metre, which, like the French metre, repre- 
sents the 40 millionth part of the circumfe- 
rence of the earth as measured by the Pyra- 
mid. Its length would be 39:2724 English 
inches; and a reduction of 1 in 400 from the 
French metre would bring the two metres 
into conformity ; while a reduction of }; from 
the Pyramid metre would make it equal to 
the English yard. “Ifthe Pyramid metre,” 
says he, “were thus introduced into each 
system as an integral part of its measures, 
the two nations would have a common 
standard to which they could refer in their 
dealings with each other; while the minor 
divisions in each scale would remain under 
their present denominations for the con- 
venience of the common people in each 
country.” 


Having thus concluded, from the exterior 
measurements of the Great Pyramid, that it 
was designed as a record of the dimensions 
of the earth, it now remains to inquire what 
we can learn from its interior. The only 
object as yet discovered inside the Pyramid 
is an oblong coffer, shaped like a trough or 
hot-bath, hollowed with the greatest accu- 
racy out of a solid block of porphyry, and 
placed in what is known as the King’s Cham- 
ber. This coffer has generally been regarded 
as designed for a sarcophagus. But, from a 
consideration of its dimensions, as recorded 
by Col. Vyse, Mr. Taylor arrives at a very 
different conclusion. It is 78 inches long, 
26:5 wide, and 34°5 deep; and its cubic content 
is consequently 71,311°5 inches. Now the 
cube of the Karnak cubit of 41°472 inches is 
71,328°8, a number so near to that expressing 
the cubic content of the coffer, that Mr. 
Taylor concludes that the true capacity of 
the coffer is a cubic Karnak cubit, and that 
it is designed to be a standard measure of 
capacity. He traces its connection with the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Roman measures; and 
finally with those which are in use amongst 
us at the present day. This portion of his 
inquiry is so curious and interesting as to 
deserve extraction : 


‘*But no nation, ancient or modern, is so 
remarkable for having preserved a close agreement 
with the Pyramid coffer as our own. First, our 
peck of wheat, like the hecteus and modius, is 
contained 128 times in that coffer; secondly, 32 
of our bushels of wheat, or 4 of our quarters of 
wheat, would fill a vessel of that same capacity 
if we had one still in use ; but, thirdly, though a 
vessel of this capacity is not in existence with us 
at present, we must have had such a measure in 
earlier times, since we make daily reference to it : 





stead of 3141592) gives us 41,666,667 





for, when we say eight bushels of wheat are a 


quarter, we affirm it to be a fourth part of some 
entire measure, which is exactly equal in capacity 
to the Pyramid coffer. 
‘“*This measure was our chaldron, in Latin 
caldarium, a hot bath; and though our measure 
was never used as a bath, we cannot wonder that 
such a name was given to the vessel, if it re- 
sembled, as it probably did, the Pyramid coffer, 
for that is made exactly in the form of a hot bath. 
But no other nation, as far as we can ascertain, 
has ever made use of such a measure of capacity 
besides the English, and given it a name so exactly 
corresponding with that which would be a true 
description of the pyramid coffer. The laver of 
the Scriptures represents the same vessel in size 
and shape, but it was not used as a measure of 
capacity. The Roman labrum, which is the same 
word as daver, was applied to a bath in which a 
person may recline or bathe ; as also, to a wine- 
vat, but not to a measure of capacity: and, 
probably, in no other country than our own is 
the word chaldron, which means a hot bath (as the 
word caldron means an iron or copper vessel con- 
taining hot water), retained as the proper term for 
a measure of capacity, precisely equal to that of 
the Pyramid coffer. By these several minute and 
singular coincidences, the English nation appears 
to be more closely identified with the people who 
founded the Great Pyramid, than many of those 
nations of antiquity who were apparently brought 
into closer contact with Egypt in the earliest 
ages. 

He also traces to the coffer the distinction 
between Troy and Avoirdupois weight : 


‘*As the Pyramid coffer contains 18,005,760 
Troy grains, or 18,000,000 grains (omitting 5760 
grains, equal to one pound), so it contains 3125 
pounds Troy of 5760 grains. But this is the 
weight of water. If the coffer were filled with 
wheat the weight would be only 2500 pounds, or 
one-fifth less. Accordingly, 10 pounds Troy of 
water would occupy the space of 8 pounds Troy of 
wheat. The coffer was probably intended fora 
corn measure in the first instance, but it was also 
found that the same vessel, which would hold 
2500 pounds of wheat, would hold 3125 pounds of 
water or wine. Hence any vessel of capacity 
which would hold 10 pounds of 5760 grains was 
considered to hold 8 pounds of 7200 grains. This 
was the original in all probability of our Avoirdu- 
pois pound, 

‘The name of Avoirdupois does not appear to 
have been given to any kind of weight in England 
earlier than the ninth year of Edward the Third. 
It is again mentioned in the twenty-fourth year of 
Henry the Eighth, when a statute directs ‘that 
beef, pork, mutton, and veal shall be sold by 
weight, called Averdupois ;’ whence we may 
infer that butchers’ meat had previously been sold 
by Troy weight. If there was an older weight 
which expressed the relation that water was sup- 
posed to bear to wheat, when both occupied the 
same space, viz., that of 5 to 4, or 7200 grains to 
5760 grains, no other peculiar name for it has 
come down to our times. 

‘“‘But there was, from the earliest ages, a 
different pound from the Troy pound made use of, 
by which the merchant bought his goods ; and his 
profit was obtained by selling them again at the 
same price in aless pound. This pound was called 
the merchant's pound. Its ounce was the same as 
the Troy ounce of 480 grains, but, instead of 
12, it contained 15 ounces. Fleta says ‘ Quindecim 
uncie faciunt libram mercatoriam’—‘15 ounces 
make the merchant’s pound.’ It was equal, there- 
fore, to 7200 grains Troy ; but its object was not 
to represent the comparative weight of wine and 
wheat, or water and wheat, but to give an advan- 
tage equal to 20 per cent., or one-fifth, to the 
merchant or wholesale buyer, in making his pur- 
chases. He sold his goods at the sume price per 
pound at which he bought them, the increment of 
three ounces in fifteen, or 20 per cent., being his 
profit. Further advantages were also given him ; 


as when 112 and 120 pounds were in some cases 
reckoned to the 100 pounds, on his taking a large 
quantity. Thus the merchants pound was a sort 





of rough wholesale pound, in which small amounts 
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were disregarded, these being designed to be 
yiven to the merchant ; and hence it was that the 
Avoirdupois pound when it was established, took 
no cognisance of any weight below a scruple. In 
goods not weighed but counted, a larger number 
was allowed the merchant at the retail price of 
the smaller number.” 


Even the term Tvoy-weight is, according 
to Mr. Taylor, derived from the coffer, being 
a corruption of T'rough-weight. This fanciful 
etymology he supports by the, perhaps, not 
strictly conclusive assertion that the word 
mud is identical with pwr, “a word employed 
by the Phoenicians to represent that in- 


»termingled condition of earth and water before 
. the creation, which the Greeks called chaos ; 


which mixture of earth and water on a small 


. scale we still call mud, whatever be the cause 


to which it is owing.” 


Judging from the fact that the measures 
which we meet with in the interior of the 
Pyramid are principally cubits, Mr. Taylor 
ventures on the somewhat hazardous and 
not very obvious conclusion that there was 
a difference in the circumference of the 
earth before and after the Deluge, and 
that the builders of the Pyramid were 
acquainted with both measures. The earth 
after the Deluge, says he, being increased by 
the addition of those waters which were 
originally above the firmament, must be 
larger than the antediluvian globe. He finds 
that 20,000,000 sacred cubits of 24-8832 
inches, and 24,000,000 royal cubits of 20°736 
inches, and 7200 miles of the Egyptian foot 
of 1:0909 English, are contained in the 
diameter of the earth, supposing it to be 
equal to 497,664,000 inches, instead of 
500,000,000; and considers that these round 
numbers favour the notion that the former 
earth had been measured, before the measure- 
ment of the present earth was undertaken. 
“ But” he continues, “if this were true, we 
might expect that, before the latter measure 
was completed, the old measures would still 
be made use of in the construction of the 
interior parts of the Great Pyramid:” and 
thus accounts for our finding cubits rather 
than feet in the measures of the interior. 
But surely, supposing the Pyramid to be 
designed as a record of the measurement of 
the present earth, that measurement must 
have been completed before the Pyramid was 
begun. The Pyramid did not determine the 
measure, but the measure the Pyramid: and 
we do not see how it is possible to deduce 
the conclusion that its builders were ac- 


‘quainted with two different measures of the 
earth from the occurrence of cubits rather 


than feet in its interior dimensions. 


We now come to the second question: 
Who built the Great Pyramid? In order to 
answer this query, it is clearly of the last 
importance to fix the date of its construction. 


In attempting to do this Mr. Taylor indulges | 


in a very remarkable specimen of the circular 
form of argument. The general opinion is, 
he says, that the Pyramid was built about 
4000 years ago. Now it appears that the 
polar star can at present be seen through 
one of the ventilating shafts of the king’s 
chamber, and Col. Vyse, conceiving that this 
fact might possibly have regulated the 

osition of the Pyramid, communicated to 
Bir J. Herschel a minute description of this 
shaft, and requested his opinion on the 
point. Sir John replied that 4000 years ago 
the present polar star could not possibly 
have been seen through the air-shaft of the 


Pyramid, but that at that time the star « | 


Draconis was the polar star. Having, there- 


fore, employed the popular belief of the date 
of the Pyramid to determine what was the 
polar star at that period, Mr. Taylor argues 
that the fact that a Draconis was the star is 
a strong proof that the Pyramid was founded 
4000 years ago. This being satisfactorily 
determined, he proceeds to inquire who 
founded it. According to Herodotus, it was 
built by the shepherd kings, who were 
hostile to the existing worship of the 
Egyptians. They could not, therefore, have 
been the sons of Ham, who were of the same 
kindred, and consequently of the same 
religion, as the Egyptians; nor is it likely 
that the sons of Japhet, whose mission was 
to people Europe, should have migrated into 
Egypt. Shem, therefore, is the only pos- 
sible progenitor of the builders of the 
Pyramid. Even in the time of Joseph we 
are told that shepherds were an abomination 
to the Egyptians ; and the existence of this 
hatred of shepherds can only be ascribed to 
the recollections of the shepherd kings. Its 
cause must have been the same as that of 
the enmity between the Egyptians and the 
Israelites, viz., the practice of sacrificing 
living animals which prevailed among the 
latter people; and this is a fresh proof that 
the shepherd kings were, like the Israelites, 
descendants of Shem. On looking over the 
list of the descendants of Shem, we find that 
Eber, the great grandson of Shem, had two 
sons, Peleg and Joktan. Only one son of 
Peleg is mentioned, while thirteen of Joktan’s 
are enumerated at length. Why is this pre- 
ference shown to Joktan, who was the 
younger son? Dr. Townsend supposed that 
the wholethirteen werementioned for the sake 
of introducing the name of the youngest, 
Jobab, whom he is inclined to identify with 
Job; but Mr. Taylor opines that they were 
specially enumerated because they were the 
builders of the Pyramid. The first idea of 
the work was clearly Noah’s, for no other 
reason than because he built the ark ; and it 
was carried out by hisdescendants. Further 
confirmation of this view is afforded by the 
names of some of Joktan’s thirteen sons: 
Almodad, that of the eldest, signifies the 
measurer ; Sheleph, that of another, means 
the drawer off of water, whence it is probably 
that he was the maker of the great Nile 
canal, the Bahr Yousef. “In the time of 
Peleg,” we are told, “the earth was divided,” 
| an allusion which clearly refers to the 








measurement of its dimensions recorded by 
the Pyramid. Finally, the founders of the 
| Pyramid, to have conceived the design 
| ascribed to them by Mr. Taylor, must have 
| been the greatest philosophers and the 
greatest benefactors the world ever knew; 
| and “ this,” continues Mr. Taylor, “ is a title 
| we shall be justified in conferring upon the 
| sons of Shem, if no other persons were in 
| existence to whom it would be more con- 
sistent with the facts of history to attribute 
it.” This is doubtless a very just conclusion, 
| supposing the existence of any such philo- 
sophers at so remote a period to be an ascer- 
tained fact; but it is scarcely so inevitable as 
long as it is possible to doubt whether they 
existed at all. If, as Mr. Taylor argues, 
“God may have given to some individuals, 
even at that early age of the world, the know- 
ledge for which we are now contending,” 
surely their attainments should not be 
tried by, but should rather be regarded as 
the tests of, the discoveries of modern 
science—a view which not even Mr. Taylor 
_is bold enough to avow or to act upon. 
With regard to the passages of Scripture 
‘in which, acording to Mr, Taylor, the Pyra- 





— 


mids are alluded to, we can only say that he 
certainly would not have weakened his cage 
if he had omitted them altogether. When 
Mr. Taylor reads in the Book of Job, that 
“the morning stars sang together, and al] 
the sons of God shouted for joy,” he is quite 
at liberty to assume that the occasion of this 
rejoicing was the completion of the Pyramid, 
and that its builders are spoken of as song 
of God and morning stars; but he must not 
suppose that his theories can derive any 
— from such purely fancifulsuppositions 
as these. We have no doubt that a resolute 
man might succeed in finding many such 
allusions to the Pyramids up and down the 
Bible. There is, however, one curious argu- 
ment derived from the supposed origin of 
the Arabian numerals, which, though not 
connected with this branch of the subject, is 
mentionad by Mr. Taylor in this place, 
Hazarmaveth, one of the sons of Joktan, is 
stated by Bochart to have invented the 
Arabian language. Not so, says Mr. Taylor; 
it was probably the numerals he invented, 
not the language. The Arabian numerals 
were very early known in Egypt, for we find 
among the oldest hieroglyphics 1, 2, and 3, 
just as they are formed at the present day, 
while the rest are represented either by ar- 
bitrary signs or by the juxtaposition of two 
of the former figures, as 5 by 3 and 2, &. 
Zero is not found at all. Now, says Mr. 
Taylor, both the presence of 1, 2, 3, the 
absence of zero, and the practice of denoting 
the higher numbers by the junction of two 
lower ones, which clearly proves that the 
writers of the hieroglyphics were not in the 
habit of expressing denary increase by the 
juxtaposition of figures, are alike proofs that 
the Arabian numerals were known at this 
remote — The first proofs we can un- 
derstand, but what of the second and third? 
Why, he replies, they clearly prove that the 
numerals had been known so long that zero 
and this mode of expressing denary increase 
had been forgotten. This is, if not the most 
conclusive, certainly the most convenient 
form of argument we have met with fora 
long time; and by its judicious employment 
Mr. Taylor will have little or no difficulty in 
proving anything he likes in an equally 
satisfactory manner. 

Mr. Taylor tells us that in his present 
work he has made an attempt to recover @ 
lost leaf in the world’s history. Whether 
he has succeeded in doing so, or only in sup- 
plying a page which never existed, is, we 
think, a question not entirely free from 
doubt. That part of his book, however, 
which relates tothe first of his two questions 
is very interesting and contains many re- 
markable and suggestive facts. The opinion 
that the Pyramids were intended for tombs 
has never, as Mr. Taylor observes, attained 
the dignity of a theory; and few people pro- 
bably are so wedded to it as to be at all se- 
riously unwilling to see it supplanted by a 
better. The shape of thecoffer and ee 
freedom from hieroglyphics, are decidedly 
inconsistent with the idea that it was designed 
for a sarcophagus. On the other hand, it 
may not be out of place to observe that the 
geometrical theory does not seem to account 
for the immense bulk of the Pyramid; for 
an infinitely smaller Pyramid, of more 
durable materials, would have answered the 
purpose at least equally well. As to the second 
question, Mr. Taylor’s book leaves us pre- 
cisely where we were. We knew nothing 
about it before, and we know nothing now; 
Mr. Taylor may have succeeded in con- 
vincing himself that the sons of Joktan 
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were the builders of the Pyramid; but we 
estion whether his book will produce a 
gmilar effect upon the general public. | 








Barly Voyages to Terra Australis, now called 
Australia: A Collection of Documents and 
Extracts from early Manuscript Maps, | 
Illustrative of the History of Discovery on | 
the Coasts of that vast Island, from the | 
beginning of the Sixteenth Century to the | 
time of Captain Cook. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by R. H. Major, Esq., F.S.A. 
(Printed for the Hakluyt Society.) 


Tue volume just issued by the Hakluyt 
Society forms one of the most valuable of 
their publications. It contains several nar- 
ratives of voyages made at various periods 
by Australian discoverers, some never before 
inted, others now rarely to be met with, 
and all of great importance to the student. 
But the chief merit of the work lies in the 
introduction, which occupies a third of the 
book, and in which a subject most difficult 
to deal with is treated with such clearness 
and ability as deserve the highest praise. 
The question as to who were the earliest 
discoverers of Australia has never before 
been satisfactorily investigated. Mr. Major 
has gone thoroughly into the evidence bear- 
ing upon it, and we have now in his “ Intro- 
duction” the fruits of his research—one 
which must have occupied no little time, and 
have given no inconsiderable trouble, even 
to a writer who is so well versed in the 
annals of early voyagers. The conclusion at 
which he arrives, after balancing the claims 
of the rival candidates, and closely scrutini- 
sing the documents on which those claims 
are founded, is that Australia was probably 
discovered by the Portuguese between the 
years 1511 and 1529, and certainly before 
the year 1542. Fresh evidence may perhaps 
be recovered some day at Madrid, Amster- 
dam, Lisbon, or Rome, that may throw new 
light upon the dispute, but until such an 
event takes place we may well be content to 
accept Mr. Major’s decision on the subject. 

e idea that a great and undiscovered 
continent lay somewhere hidden among the 
Western Seas, presented itself many an age 
= t the minds of poets and philosophers. 

at Columbus realised had been fore- 
shadowed by Seneca, in his prophecy of the 
future discovery of a great ocean-girded 
land, and had floated before the eyes of 
Plato, when he told of the great island of 
Atlantis, opposite the Pillars of Hercules. 
Far out in the Atlantic waters the inhabit- 
ants of the Canary Isles had at times 
descried the land of St. Brandan, unknown 
to all other mortals, and in a fragment of 
the works of Theopompus, preserved by 
llian, we find Silenus entertaining Midas, 
King of Phrygia, with an account of an 
island, lying beyond the known world, and 
exceeding Europe, Asia, and Africa in 
extent. 

A similar belief prevailed among geo- 
graphers as to the existence of a great con- 
tinent in the Southern Ocean. Manilius, in 
his “ Astronomicon,” speaking of the form 
of the earth, says, 

e Parsejusad Arctos 
Eminet, Austrinis pars est habitabilis oris, 
Sub pedibusque jacet nostris. 
Aristotle speaks of two segments of the 
habitable globe, one towards the north, the 
other towards the south pole, and which 
have the form of a drum; and Aratus, 
Strabo, and Geminus have adopted a theory 
that a great southern continent was divided 


| land, with which the Chinese have been by 


impassible barrier of the torrid zone. Some 
of the cartographers of the Middle Ages 
represented on their maps this imaginary 


some writers erroneously supposed to have 
been familiar, and as years passed by claims 
to the discovery of the long-dreamt-of 
country began to make themselves heard. 
The earliest is that of a Frenchman, Binot 
Paulmier de Gonneville, who sailed from 
Honfleur in 1503, and after doubling the 
Cape of Good Hope, was driven on an un- 
known land, whence he returned after a stay 
of six months. He brought home with him 
one of the natives, who, having embraced 
Christianity, married one of Gonneville’s 
relations, and whose great-grandson com- 
ore an account of the voyage, printed at 
aris in 1663. That Gonneville discovered 
some large island is manifest, but there 
seems no ground for supposing that it 
was Australia. His account of the na- 
tives cannot be reconciled with what is 
known of the inhabitants of that country, 
and it is more probable that he was driven 
by the storm to Madagascar. An attempt 
has been recently made to attribute the dis- 
covery to Magalhaens, in his voyage round 
the world in 1520; but Mr. Major makes it 
clear that the assertions of Spanish and 
Portuguese writers to this effect, though 
confidently put forward by Ayala in his 
Compendio Geographico de Portugal rest 
upon no satisfactory foundation. We now 
come to the other claims of the Portuguese, 
and these appear to be borne out by the 
evidence. The indication of their discovery 
of Australia occurs in a similar form on six 
French maps, four of which are in England, 
two in France. A reduction of the earliest 
of these is given by Mr. Major. It was 
probably executed in the time of Francis L., 
and is now in the British Museum, to which 
it was presented by Sir Joseph Banks. In 
it, as in the other five, “immediately below 
Java, and separated from that island only by 
@ narrow strait, is drawn a large country 
stretching southward to the verge of the 
map.” Into the question whether this land 
is, or is not, Australia, Mr. Major enters with 
great minuteness, and having settled it in 
the affirmative, he proceeds to show that the 
discoverers were almost to a certainty Portu- 
guese, and not French. It is true that 
the earliest Portuguese maps do not contain 
these newly discovered lands, but it appears 
that “the Kings of Portugal forbad, upon 
pain of death, the exportation of any marine 
chart which showed the course to Calicut,” 
and Ramusio states such documents were 
“for many years concealed, and not allowed 
to be published, for convenient reasons that 
I must not now describe.” It is quite pos- 
sible then that great discoveries may have 
been made by the Portuguese, and have been, 
for reasons of policy, kept secret by them. 
We know that their vessels were navigating 
the Southern Ocean during the early part 
of the sixteenth century, whereas the French 
do not seem to have sailed beyond Sumatra 
till a later period. Moreover, “although the 
maps are in French, there are indications 
of Portuguese in some of the names, such 
as ‘Terre ennegade,’ a Gallicised form of 
‘Tierra anegada, i.e. ‘land under water,’ or 
‘sunken shoal,’ ‘Gragal, and “Cap de 
Fromose,’ &c.” 
While the Portuguese were so actively 
engaged in exploring new lands, the 
Spaniards also made several voyages in the 
southern waters, but after the expedition of 


1527, their efforts were relaxed for a time. 
In 1567 Alvaro de Mendana discovered the 
Solomon Islands, and the Marquesas in 1595 ; 
and early in the next century De Quiros 
sailed on his memorable expedition in search 
of the great Southern continent of whose 
existence he had convinced himself, and 
which only an accident prevented him from 
seeing. His companion, Torres, more 
favoured by fortune, navigated the straits 
which now bear his name, and caught sight 
of the hills of Cape York, without knowing 
that they formed part of the great country 
of which he was in search. De Quiros died 
in 1614, and with him expired the naval 
heroism of Spain. Her place was taken by 
the country she had been vainly endeavour- 
ing to crush; and the researches com- 
menced by the Spaniards were successfully 
carried out by the Dutch. In 1606 was 
made the first authenticated discovery of 
Australia, and in a few years a great part of 
its western and southern coasts had been 
explored. On the later expeditions of the 
mariners of Holland there is no need to 
dwell, and still more familiar to us all are 
the discoveries made by our countrymen, 
begun by Dampier and completed by Cook. 
Slowly but steadily the great continent that 
for so many thousand years had remained 
unknown, unveiled itself to the eyes of 
visitors from the other side of the world, 
and its inhabitants, so long separated from 
their fellow men, renewed their acquaintance 
with their brethren. The matter-of-fact 
Dutchmen who first visited the country do 
not draw a very flattering picture of its 
charms. The volume before us contains the 
record of several voyages, highly important 
to the geographer, but not likely to interest 
the readers of “Omoo,” “'Typee,” and the 
works of Mr. Kinahan Cornwallis. Among 
the Dutch MS. at the Hague, Mr. Major has 
found and has printed translations of “ The 
Wreck of the Vergulde Draeck,” the log 
of “the Junk Walekende Boey,” extracts 
from the journal of a voyage made by “ 'The 
hooker ‘ De Nyptang, the ship de Geelvink, 
and the galiot ‘ De Wesel,’” and an account of 
the voyage of the fluyt “ Vossenbosch,” the 
sloop “ D’ Waijer,” and the patsjalling “ Nova 
Hollandia.” Names such as these have 
proved a grievous stumbling-block to writers 
little versed in the language and literature 
of Holland. The merit of the discovery of 
Arnheim’s Land has been generally attri- 
buted to Zeachen, a native of Arnheim, but 
Mr. Major proves that Zeachen is a “mis- 
spelling for Zeehaen, which is the name not 
of a man, but of a ship, the Sea-hen.” In 
another instance the inscription, “The ship 
Endraght . . . set sail for Bantam ; under- 
merchant, Jan Stoyn: upper steersman, 
Pieter Dockes, &c.,” has been turned by F. 
Peron, in his account of the voyage of the 
Géographe and Naturaliste, into “ Le navire 
UEndraght ... remit sous voile; Bantum 
étoit sous marchand: Janstins premier pi- 
lote,” Sc. 

A time will come when such documents as 
Mr. Major has disinterred will be considered 
invaluable by the historians of Melbourne 
and the Sydney Academicians. Every scrap 
of information will be sedulously collected 
that can throw any light on the slow dis- 
covery of a land, in which a mighty empire 
so rapidly sprang up—one whose founda- 
tions are already firmly laid, although there 
may still be living men who remember the 
expedition of the first party of convicts to 
Australia. Very unpromising were the 








from that in the northern hemisphere by the 






Don Alvaro de Saavedra to the Moluccas, in 


experiences of the early settlers. At 
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one time all but starved out, and in- 
debted for the means of existence to a 
contemporary colony of puffins, plagued by 
swarms of flies, whose descendants inherit 
the pertinacity and obtuseness of their 
ancestors, grievously tormented by want of 
drinkable water, no wonder that their souls 
fainted within them, as they gazed across 
the grand harbour of Port Jackson, or 
wandered along the surf-beaten cliffs of 
Norfolk Island. Little did they dream that 
this “arida nutrix furum” would become 
the Danaé of the south, and that on the site 
of the dreary abiding-place of these lepers of 
civilisation might one day arise the Senate 
House of “the Parliament of Man, the 
Federation of the World.” 





The Natural History of the European Seas. 
By the late Prof. Edward Forbes, F.R.S., 
&c. Edited and continued by Robert 
Godwin-Austen, F.R.S. (Van Voorst.) 

Tus small volume forms one of a series of 
handbooks on the “ Outlines of the Natural 
History of Europe,” the publication of which 
was projected by Mr. Van Voorst some years 
ago. ‘The first of the series, on “ The Vege- 
tation of Europe,” by Prof. Henfrey, appeared 
in 1852, and the present work, which was 
to be the second, was announced for 1853. 
Circumstances, however, delayed its publica- 
tion; and the death of Prof. Forbes, about 
five years ago, left it in an unfinished state. 
Mr. Godwin-Austen, who, at the request of 
the publisher, consented to undertake its 
completion, found that a great deal remained 
for him to do. In fact, Prof. Forbes’ portion 
occupies less than half of the entire work, 
terminating with the account of the Lusi- 
tanian province at p. 126. Prof. Forbes had 
turned his attention principally, if not exclu- 
sively, to marine zoology; while Mr. Godwin- 
Austen’s studies had been rather of a geo- 
logical and paleontological nature. It might, 
therefore, be not unreasonably anticipated 
that a book which is made up of two such 
perfectly distinct parts, each the work of a 
man whose researches had been directed to 
different branches of natural science, would 
exhibit a notable deficiency in unity of con- 
struction and consistency of plan. This 
expectation, however, if realised at all, is so 
only to a very slight degree. Both the 
naturalist and the geologist are so fully 
alive to the numerous points of connection 
or intersection of their respective sciences 
that they regard the subject from essentially 
the same point of view; and hence it 
happens that the work commenced by the 
one has been consistently and effectively 
completed by the other. 

Prof. Forbes divides the whole area, whose 
inhabitants he has undertaken to describe, 
i.e. the Kuropean seas, into six distinct pro- 
vinces. In proceeding to define the meaning 
which he attaches to the term “ province,” 
he takes occasion to express himself so 
decisively on a very important item of z00- 
logical theory, as well as on the points in 
which his science and that of geology in- 
tersect each other, that we cannot do better 
than reproduce his own words: 

‘A province, as understood in the following 
chapters, is an area within which there is evi- 
dence of the special manifestations of the Cre- 
ative power; that is to say, within which there 
have been called into being the originals, or pro- 
toplasts, of animals orplants. These may become 
mixed up with emigrants from other provinces, 
even exceeding in their numbers the aborigines, 
so tocall them, of the region to which they have 
emigrated. The distinguishing of the aboriginal 





from the invading population, and the determina- 
tion of the causes which have produced and directed 
the invasion, are among the problems which the 
investigator of the distribution of animated crea- 
tures has to endeavour to solve. When the Fauna 
or Flora of a province has been thoroughly inves- 
tigated, the diffusion of the individuals of the cha- 
racteristic species is found to indicate that the 
manifestation of the creative energy has not been 
equal in all parts of the area, but that in some 
portion of it, and that usually more or less central, 
the genesis of new beings has been more intensely 
exerted than elsewhere. Hence, to represent a 
province diagrammatically, we might colour a 
nebulous space, in which the intensity of the hue 
would be exhibited towards the centre, and become 
fainter and fainter towards the circumference. 
This feature of zoological and botanical provinces 
gives rise to the term centres of creation, which I 
and others have applied to them. There may be 
minor centres within a province. Nowhere do we 
find a province repeated ; that is to say, in none, 
except one centre of creation, do we find the same 
assemblage of typical species ; or, in other words, 
no species has been called forth originally in more 
areas than one. Similar species, to which the 
term representative is mutually applied, appear in 


areas distant from each other, but under the in- | 


fluence of similar physical conditions. But every 
true species presents in its individuals certain 


features, specific characters, which distinguish it | 
from every other species, as if the Creator had set | 


an exclusive mark or seal on each living type. 
Species, the individuals of which are distributed 
over an unbroken area, exhibit the phenomenon of 
centrality within themselves, 7. ¢., there is some 


portion of that area whence all the individuals of | 
the species appear to haveradiated. . . . The | 


term specific centre has been used to express that 
single point upon which each species had its 


diffused. In the course of their diffusion, and 
during the lapse of time, the species may become 
extinguished in its original centre, and exist only 
on some one or several portions of the area over 
which it became diffused. Groups of the indivi- 
duals of a single species may thus become isolated, 
and if they be placed far apart, may present the 
fallacious aspect of two or more centres for the 
same species. To get atthe causes of such pheno- 
mena, we must trace the history of the species 
backwards in time, and inquire into its connection 
with the history of geological change. We thus 
trace the genealogy of the species, and unless 


its history in time, no man has a right to cite 
anomalous and isolated cases of distribution as 
arguments against the doctrine of specific centres. 
In studying the geographical distribution of organ- 
ised beings philosophically, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to call in the aid of geology ; and the time is 
not far distant when no reasonable man will 
venture on that most interesting branch of natural 
history research without a grounding in geological 
science. 

The causes which regulate the distribution 
of marine life are divided by Professor Forbes 
into primary and secondary. The primary 
causes are climate or temperature, sea-com- 
position, and depth. The marine animals of 
the northern provinces are, with few excep- 


tions, unable to bear the warmer waters of | 


the more southern seas. But, since, as a 
general rule, the temperature of the sea 
diminishes as its depth increases, it follows 
that there is in every latitude a definite point 
at which Arctic and Boreal animals may 
meet with their congenial temperature; a 
supposition on which Professor Forbes ex- 
plains the existence of the outlying colonies 
of northern species which are occasionally 
met with beyond the limits of their own pro- 
vince. 
of climate is conspicuously manifest, is the 
diminution of the number of genera and 
species of marine animals as we proceed from 





Another point in which the influence | 





south to north; the general balance of animal 
life being, however, preserved by the northern 
genera and species being individually far 
more numerously represented than the 
southern. The varying composition of the 
waters of different seas has a very important 
influence on the distribution of animal life, 
Thus the comparative freshness of the upper 
layer of waters in the Arctic region is un. 
doubtedly the reason why so few testacea 
are met with in its shallower parts: and it is 
owing to the same cause that the Baltic and 
Black Sea are so much poorer in animal life 
than any other portion of the provinces to 
which they respectively belong. Difference 
of depth exercises as important an influence 
upon the distribution of marine life as dif. 
ference of height does upon that of terrestrial 
vegetation. Just as in ascending a mountain 
we pass through different zones of vegeta. 
tion until at last we reach a height where it 
ceases entirely, in the regions of eternal 
snow; so, in exploring beneath the surface 
of the ocean, we pass through successive 
zones of marine life, each different from the 
preceding, until we finally arrive at a depth 
at which life, whether animal or vegetable, 
can no longer be sustained. It is possible 
that the barrenness of these lower regions 
may in some measure be caused by the 
low temperature which appears to prevail 
there; but it is more directly owing, in all 
probability, to the absence of light, and to 
the great pressure of the superincumbent 
waters at so enormous a depth. Prof. 
Forbes enumerates four successive zones of 


ng] hich each spr | marine life, from the surface of the ocean 
origin, and from which its individuals became | 


down to the point at which life ceases 
entirely. The first of these, the littoral 
zone, is equivalent to the tract between high 
and low water-marks; and is quite as dis- 
tinctly marked on those coasts where the 
tide does not fall more than a foot or two, 
as in districts where the fall is much more 
considerable. This important zone, which 
is distinctly subdivided into several minor 
belts, has, as might be expected, many genera 
as well as species peculiar to itself; since its 
inhabitants must be able to bear periodical 


°SS | exposure to the air, to light, and to the heat 
there has been any endeavour made to develop its | of the wat an well asi po or less frequent 
pedigree, and to connect its history in space with | . : 


flooding with fresh water, from rain or from 
other sources. The second zone is the 
laminarian, the region of sea-weeds, which 
extends from low-water-mark to depths 
varying in different localities, but seldom 
exceeding fifteen fathoms. This region, 
which, more than any other, swarms with 
life, is also divided into sub-regions, marked 
by belts of different coloured alga. Next 
comes the coralline zone, extending from 
about fifteen to about thirty fathoms, in 
which animals are plenty but plants are 
few: and, lastly, the zone of the deep sea 
corals, the limits of which are not yet accu- 
rately determined. “ Peculiar types,” says 
Prof. Forbes, “ inhabit each of the zones in 
depth, and are confined to their destined 
regions; whilst others are common to twoor 


| more zones, and not a few appear to have the 


hardiness to brave all bathymetrical con- 
ditions. Nevertheless, so marked is the facies 
of the inhabitants of any given zone in depth, 
that the sight of a sufficient assemblage of 
them from some one locality, can enable the 
naturalist to speak at once to the soundings 
within certain limits, and without the aid of 
line or plummet.” 

The secondary influences which tend to 
modify the action of the primary causes 
above enumerated, are very various. The 


_ structure of the coast, as far as regards the. 
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mineral character of its rocks, may mate- 
rially affect the distribution of particular 
tribes, according as it is favourable or un- 
favourable to the growth of the sea-weed on 
which they feed. The outline of a coast ex- 
ercises a not less important influence; ma- 
rine-life being especially abundant in a much 
indented region, and more scanty on an open 
and expesed, particularly on alow and sandy, 
coast. The nature of the sea-bottom, tides, 
and currents, are other secondary causes, the 
influence of which is so apparent as scarcely 
to require any special explanation or com- 
ment. 

The following are the six provinces into 
which Professor Forbes divides the Euro- 
seas: lst. The Arctic province, extend- 
img throughout these seas which are in- 
cluded within the Arctic circle. 2nd. The 
Boreal province, comprising the seas which 
wash the shores of Norway, Iceland, the 
Faroe and the Zetland Isles. 
province, which comprises the British seas, 
the Baltic, and the shores of the Continent, 
from Bohuslan in Sweden to the Bay of 
Biscay. 4th. The Lusitanian province, in- 
eluding the Atlantic shores of the Spanish 
peninsula. 5th. The Mediterranean pro- 
vince, which comprises the Mediterranean 
and Black Seas. 6th. The Caspian province, 
a region which is now completely isolated 
from all the others. All these provinces are 
unquestionably distinct centres of creation, 
except perhaps the Mediterranean, which 
may be regarded as an offset from the Lusi- 
tanian, just as the White Sea is from the 
Arctic, or, the Baltic from the Celtic, pro- 
vince. The greater part of the volume is 
“ccupied by a cursory description of the 
fauna of each province. Our knowledge of 
these provinces is far from being equal in 
each case, the northern provinces having 
been, as a general rule, far more carefully 
examined than the southern—a fact as to the 


cause of which Professor Forbes indulges in | 


more or less fanciful speculation. The best 
known of all is, perhaps, the Celtic province. 
The seas of this district are, for the most 
part, comparatively shallow. Owing to its 
position—warm currents from the south, 
cold currents from the north, coast-currents, 
and oceanic currents, all converging to it as 
& centre—it is the neutral ground of the 
European seas ; and its own special inhabit- 
ants, or aborigines, are far outnumbered by 


the colonists which are diffused amongst | 


them. We may observe that, in all the pro- 
vinces alike, it is in the littoral and sub- 
littoral zones that the characteristic species 
are mostly found. It is in the Lusitanian 
province that most still remains to be done ; 
in fact, but for the researches of Mr. 
M‘Andrew within the last ten years, our 
knowledge of this very important and inter- 
ésting region would be almost nil. 

In speaking of the Lusitanian province, 
Professor Forbes gives a curious and inter- 
esting instance of the method by which zoolo- 

ical studies may be brought to bear upon 

e facts of geology. The fauna of Vigo 
Bay, an arm of the sea which extends inland 
some sixteen or eighteen miles on the north 
western coast of Spain is found by Mr. 
M‘Andrew to be far more nearly related to 


that of the British Seas than to that of the | 


region in which it is situated. Now, it had 
already been noticed by Professor Forbes, 
some years ago, that the flora of the western 
coast of Ireland was in many instances iden- 
tical with that of the Asturias on the north- 
Western coast of the Spanish Peninsula. 
We cannot suppose that the seeds of these 


3rd. The Celtic | 


| Spanish plants were conveyed to Ireland by | more northern limit. Now this is precisely 


Rennel’s current, for in that case traces of 
/them would also be found in the south- 
western counties of England, which is not 


bee case; nor that they were conveyed by | 
| the winds, for the plants which are common | 


| to the two countries are precisely those 
| whose seeds are not well adapted for such 
| diffusion. In order, therefore to account for 
| this singular identity between the floras of 
| two countries now separated from each other 
| by so wide an expanse of ocean, Professor 
| Forbes suggested that, at a distant period, 
| the Spanish peninsula extended far into the 


| Atlantic, past the Azores, and that its | 


| northern boundary was contiguous to, if not 
| continuous with, the coast of Ireland; in 


| which case, the migration of the Spanish | 


| flora would be a very simple matter. The 
| alteration in climate caused by the geological 


changes which were contemporary with or | 


| subsequent to the destruction of this land, 
| destroyed the mass of this southern flora re- 
| maining in Ireland, leaving only a com- 
| paratively small number of the hardiest 
| plants. An important confirmation of the 
| truth of this theory is afforded by the dis- 
| covery of a northern fauna in Vigo Bay; 
| since the species of which this fauna is com- 
| posed are such as belong to the littoral and 
| laminarian zones, and therefore could only 
| have been transmitted along coasts present- 
| ing a line of rock or hard ground. As to 
the period at which this upheaval of land 
between Spain and Ireland occurred, Pro- 
fessor Forbes fixes it as immediately after 
the close of the miocene epoch, a period 
which we know from independent evidence 
to have been marked by very considerable 
geological changes. 

Nor is this the only instance in which the 
investigation of the existing fauna of the 
European seas has led to important con- 
clusions respecting the distribution of land 
and water in remote geological ages. From 
| the specific identity of the littoral mollusks, 
which are now found both upon the Euro- 
pean and American coasts of the northern 
Atlantic, Professor Forbes concludes that 
there must anciently have been a continuous 
coast-line, along which these species mi- 





words that, at some former period, the north 
of Greenland was connected with the north 
of Lapland by a belt of land, which cut off 


in the volume, confirmed by Mr. Godwin- 
Austen on palwontological grounds. 
existing fauna of the European seas dates 
back to the times which immediately followed 
the Eocene or Nummulitic period, not a 
single Eocene form occurring among the 
species at present in existence. The oldest 
records of the occupation of the Atlantic 
by any existing forms are found in certain 
beds scattered over the west of France, 
known as the Faluns of Touraine. A con- 
siderable proportion of the fossils of these 
deposits belong to existing Atlantic species: 
but they are now found, not on the French 
coast, but in localities several hundred miles 
further south. A precisely similar pheno- 
menon is A by some old sea-beds 
near Selsey, on the Sussex coast. Existing 
northern forms are not found among the 
fossils of these old deposits. These facts 
tend to prove that, in former times, the 
climate of the whole Atlantic region was 
much warmerthan it isnow,and that the same 
forms which are now confined to the southern 
regions, then extended to a considerably 





grated, probably from west to east; in other | 


the communication between the Arctic and | 
Atlantic Oceans. This supposition is, later | 


The | 


the effect which would be produced by such 


| a separation between the Arctic and Atlantic . 


oceans as that suggested by Prof. Forbes. 

The warm waters of the gulf stream, un- 

checked by engountering the cold Arctic 
| current, would in that case sweep up to the 
‘northern limit of the Atlantic, and the 

temperature of the whole of that region 

would be materially raised. When, by the 
agency of the same geological changes which 
upheaved the sea-beds of Touraine and 
Sussex, the belt of land between Greenland 
|and Lapland was removed, and the cold 
Arctic current admitted into the Atlantic 
ocean, its present character would be com- 
municated to the North Atlantic fauna, both 
by the destruction of many southern species 
and the introduction of many northern 
forms, which had hitherto been confined to 
the Arctic ocean. 
| In conclusion, we must advert briefly to 
| the style in which the volume is written. 
Mr. Godwin-Austen, in his preface, speaks 
with admiration of, and despairs of imitating, 
“his friend’s facile style of natural history 
narrative.” He alludes, we presume, to the 
occasional introduction of semi-jocose illus- 
trations and modes of expression, which is 
one of the commonest features of the exist- 
ing school of popular scientific books, and 
| which, to our mind, is worthy rather of 
blame than of praise. Nothing whatever is 
gained, for instance, by describing the 
Greenland shark as “gorging itself with 
blubber like an Esquimaux, or other northern 
person, and filling itself with its dinner till 
it has no room to stow away any more;” or 
by remarking that “the dusky skin of the 
whale had needs have been made of India 
rubber, to have borne the stretching endured 
by it in the writings of some of its wonder- 
ing describers ;” or that “our mollusks are 
like the men and women of the lands around 
their habitations, very neatly but not 
gorgeously, attired.” The style of Mr. 
Godwin-Austen’s portion of the book is, on 
the whole, decidedly less “facile:” never- 
theless, in speaking of the Cleodore, a tribe 
of Mediterranean pteropods which shun the 
light, and only appear after sunset, he 
observes that “this tribe, like a higher one, 
| has its few irregular spirits, who manage to 
| keep it up the whole night through.” And 
is it from a wish to be facile, or from a 
sincere conviction that pigs are not such 
unlikely birds as they are proverbially 
‘asserted to be, that he states that certain 
south Caspian shells are thrown up after 
storms in such quantities “as to serve as 
food for pigs, cormorants, and other water- 
birds?” ‘These are, however, very trifling 
defects in a work which is likely, we think, 
to prove a useful handbook for the student 
of the natural history of the European seas. 











The Platonic Dialogues for English Readers. 
By William Whewell, D.D. (Cambridge: 
Macmillan.) 

Axy writing from the pen of Dr. Whewell 

must be received with respect. His know- 

ledge on almost all subjects is so wide, his 
power of conveying it to others in a popular 
form is so great, he has done so much in 
promoting a just method of scientific in- 
quiry—as, for example, in his works on the 
philosophy and history of the inductive 
sciences—that, if we are compelled to take 
exception to some points in the present 
volume, it is out of no feeling of disrepect to 
its author, or because we do not appreciate 
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the spirit in which it is written. To give to an ' 


English reader an adequate view of what 
Plato thought and said, to set clearly before 
him the opinions educated Athenians held 


on the most important subjects relating to | 
human life, is an object highly commend- | 


able and desirable. In this volume this 
object in a great measure is attained. The 
first part is taken up with those dialogues 
which are of a more purely ethical and less 
metaphysical character than others ascribed 
to Plato, while the second is concerned with 
those referring to the trial and death of 
Socrates, in which appear those arguments 
for the immortality of the soul, which most 
probably are more Plato’s than his master’s, 
although the conclusion drawn from them 
was certainly held by Socrates no less 
strongly than by his pupil. 

Accepting Dr. Whewell’s position that the 
eight dialogues he places in the first class are 
to be justly ascribed to Plato, which is a 
matter to be determined by professed critics 
and not by the general English teacher, and 
which has no direct bearing in their respec- 
tive arguments, there being no doubt that if 
not all from Plato, they are all eminently 
Platonic, we shall discover features common 
to them all. One of these most salient 
points is that we find the dramatis persone 
asking questions and receiving answers on 
matters which we have often discussed 
ourselves, and on which as often we have 
attained to no satisfactory conclusion. The 
first, for example, is on courage. No one 
doubts that courage exists, and that it is a 
good and profitable thing when it does; but 
ask a man what courage is, and in all pro- 
bability his reply will be most deficient in 
meeting some of the most important charac- 
teristics of this virtue; or in giving too much 
in his answer, he will include some virtue 
which we have always been accustomed to 
regard as distinct from it. The dialogue 
entitled “Lysis ” discusses the subject of 
friendship. What it consists in, what it 
proceeds from. And here is an old subject 
of discussion. Little does the young gentle- 
man, ignorant in classical lore, who is dis- 
coursing profoundly witha partner more intel- 
ligent than usual, in the intervals of the dance, 
as to whether people of a similar character 
for the most part like each other, or whether 
an opposite nature is drawn to its opposite, 
re that these things were all discussed 
in the schools, the streets, the clubs of 
Athens more than two thousand years ago : 


‘*The poor tends to the rich through want, and 
the weak to the strong for protection, and the 
sick man to the physician. The most opposite 
things are drawn together by their mutual need. 
Each desires opposite, not its like. The dry 
craves the fluid, the cold wants the hot, the bitter 
needs the sweet, the sharp the blunt, the empty 
wants fullness, the full wants emptiness. he 
opposite feeds the opposite, the like gets no 
advantage from the like. So opposite and oppo- 
site tend to friendship. 

**But those on the other side will attack us. 
They will say, do the just and unjust tend to 
friendship, the temperate and intemperate, the 
good and the bad? It is not so.” 


The difficulty we find in accurately deter- 
mining the criterion of virtue equally appears 
in these dialogues. Difficult it is for us to 
decide whether the test of a good action is 
its utility, as Bentham said; or its conformity 
to the revealed will of God, as Paley; or its 
proceeding from benevolence, as Hutchinson ; 
or its producing in us agreeable emotions 
owing to the moral sentiment we possess, as 
Adam Smith asserted. We perceive the 











speakers in the Lysis utterly unable to 
arrive demonstratively at a conclusion as to 
what the terrible thing really is which the 
courageous man does not fear: 

‘* Some manifest their courage against pleasures, 
some against pains, some against desires, some 
against fears; and those who are not brave, but, 
on the contrary, cowardly, faint-hearted, base- 
spirited, show their disposition in the same 
cases,” 

What is that courage which is the same 
quality in all these cases? Strabo says that 
it is certain strength of mind. To which 
Socrates urges, that strength of mind joined 
with folly is a bad thing, whereas there is no 
doubt in the world that courage is a good 
thing. Socrates then takes for his defini- 
tion, that courage is strength joined with 
prudence. Then there arises the question, 
what kind of prudence or good sense? (The 
Greek word, phronesis, is exceedingly difficult 
to translate.) After some time, the discussion 
reaches the point that the things on which 
this good sense passes judgment are things 
good and evil; and therefore the courageous 
man is he who will contend vigorously for 
the good, and resist strenuously the really 
evil; a sentiment corresponding most closely 
with that of Pope in the universal prayer : 

What conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 

This, teach me more than Hell to shun, 
That, more than Heaven pursue. 

These first dialogues are eminently prac- 
tical. Severe is the lesson by which the 
young and ambitious Alcibiades is taught 
not to meddle with the affairs of politics 
unless he is competent so todo. One man 
has no business to attempt to do anything 
for another unless he can do it better than 
his neighbour. Good advice this to many 
a politician and book-maker, who boldly 
attempts to teach others what he does not 
know himself, and obtrudes his crude 
thoughts and ill-digested plans on a gene- 
ration too lazy and apathetic to brand with 
disgrace the impudent charlatan. 

In the dialogues of the second class we are 
introduced to those subjects which we have 
always been accustomed to regard as Plato’s 
own peculiar themes—his doctrine of ideas, 
his views as to the pre-existence and future 
life of the human soul. It is on these points 
that Plato has, perhaps, done the greatest 
service to the human race, notwithstanding 
the frequent faultiness and inconclusiveness 
of his arguments. Philosophy, says Victor 
Cousin, demonstrates that there is in man a 
principle which cannot perish. But that 
this principle should re-appear in another 
world with the same kind of faculties and 
the same laws which it possessed in this : 
that it will carry there the consequences of 
the good and bad actions which it has the 
power to commit: that the virtuous man will 
then converse with the virtuous, that the 
wicked will then suffer with the wicked; in 
these things there is a high probability 
which escapes the rigour of demonstration, 
but which is authorised by the inmost prayer 
of the soul, and by the universal assent of 
the world. Interesting itis to see how these 
momentous topics were viewed by Plato and 
his friends ; to stand by the good old sage 
about to perish by the iniquitous decree of a 
deluded and mistaken assembly, to contem- 
plate the calmness of what he knew to be 
the hour of his death and the day of his 
judgment, and to listen to the sensible say- 
ings flowin pees from his eloquent lips. 

We could wish, however, that Dr. Whewell 


had kept more closely to the Greek text. We 











scarcely like the manner in which he hag 
abridged some of the arguments. A trang- 
lation, we conceive, should proceed on the 
principle of giving an exact idea of what an 
author really did say, and as far as possible 
in the language in which he said it. It ig, 
of course, impossible to express in English 
the full flow, the delicate shades of meaning, 
of Platonic Greek, which Dr. Arnold justly 
styled the perfection of human language, 
But that a modern language can make a 

eat approximation to this, is shown by 

ousin’s translation into French above re- 
ferred to, and we are not prepared to admit 
by any means that English cannot effect 
what French can. 

The translation of Messrs. Davis and 
Vaughan in our opinion has been so suc- 
cessful that we would rather see faithful 
copies of the thoughts of Plato in all their 
fulness and subtlety of their style, accom. 
panied with explanatory notes, where a pas- 
sage required explanation for an ordin 
English reader, than a work of this kind, in 
which so much is suppressed and curtailed, 
Dr. Whewell professes sometimes not to be 
able to see irony in passages where others 
have thought they observed it, and not to 
perceive the depths of arguments which 
others have imagined to be profound. Un- 
less, therefore, the translation be exact, full, 
and complete, the unlucky reader will pro- 
bably be continually under the apprehension 
that he is losing the benefit of a touch of 
irony, or perhaps that he has missed a 
satisfactory argument. 

However, we have no doubt many will be 
amused and instructed by these dialogues 
in the shape in which they occur ; but if these 
were fewer in the next volume, with a more 
complete translation, more explanatory notes, 
we should be better pleased. 





The Works of Francis Bacon, Baron Verulam. 
Collected and Edited by James Spedding, 
M.A., &c., Robert Leslie Ellis, M.A., &., 
and Douglas Denon Heath. Vol. VIL. 
(Longman & Co.) 


Tis volume, which forms the seventh of 
the new edition of Lord Bacon’s complete 
works, contains all those purely literary pro- 
ductions which were not included in the sixth 
volume, together with a few writings of a 
sirictly legal or professional nature. The 
volume is made up entirely of a collection 
of short pieces, to each of which is prefixed 
a critical and historical preface, marked in 
every case by the same care and judgment 
by which the editorial labours in the six 
preceding volumes are so eminently distin- 
guished. The most important, in point of 
length at least, of the literary works included 
in this volume, is Lord Bacon’s celebrated 
collection of apophthegms. Concerning the 
object with which this collection was com- 
piled, the editorial preface contains some 
very judicious remarks. That it should not 
be regarded as a work merely of amusement, 
or as a kind of philosophical jest-book, is 
sufficiently evident from the terms in which 
Lord Bacon himself speaks of apophthegms 
in his treatise, De Augmentis Scientiarum. 
“They serve,” he says, “not for pleasure 
only and ornament, but also for action and 
business; being, as one called them, muwero- 
nes verborum—speeches with a point or edge, 
whereby knots in business are pierced and 
severed. And as former occasions are con- 
tinually recurring, that which served once 
will often serve again, either produced as & 
man’s own, or cited as of ancient authority. 
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Nor can there be any doubt of the utility in 
business of a thing which Cesar the Dic- 
tator thought worthy of his own labour, whose 
collection I wish had been preserved ; for as 
for any others that we have in this kind, but 
little judgment has in my opinion been used 
in the selection.” The few religious writings 
left by Lord Bacon naturally find their place 
among his literary works, including his 
metrical translations of some of the Psalms. 
These productions are of considerable interest 
as being, in all probability, the only verses 
that Bacon ever composed: but they possess 
further an independent value, arising from 
their own intrinsic merit. As Mr. Spedding 
observes, the general opinion that they are 
not only a failure, but a ridiculous failure, is 
eminently unjust and untrue. No one, we 
think, can read the following stanza, from 
the translation of the 90th Psalm, without 
preeine with Mr. Spedding that Lord Bacon 
“had all the natural faculties which a poet 
wants; a fine ear for metre, a fine feeling for 
imaginative effect in words, and a vein of 
poetic passion :” 

Thou carriest man away as with a tide; 

Then down swim all his thoughts that mounted high ; 

Much like a mocking dream, that will not bide, 

But flies before the sight of waking eye, 

Or as the grass, that cannot term obtain 

To see the summer come about again. 

There is more poetry in this than in the 
Nova Atlantis, and up to this time that 
clever, but somewhat dry, philosophical 
romance, has been looked on as Lord Bacon’s 
best poetry. : 

The whole of the editorial remarks on the 
subject of these verses appear to us to be 
peculiarly apposite and valuable. In order 
to account for their publication at a time 
when Lord Bacon cared so little for publish- 
ing, and had by him so many writings of 
weightier character and more careful work- 
manship, Mr. Spedding conjectures that 
“things of a more serious import he did not 
like to publish in an imperfect shape as long 
as he could hope to perfect them, but that he 
owed money to his printer and bookseller, 
and if such trifles as that would help to pay 
it, he had no objection to their being used 
for the purpose.” 

The professional works, which form about 
two-thirds of the volume, are edited by Mr. 
Heath alone, who, besides a general preface 
taking a comprehensive view of the whole, 
adds a special preface to each separate piece, 
in which the circumstances out of which it 
arose are stated, often at considerable length. 

is collection differs from all foregoing 
editions of Lord Bacon’s works in having 

mn prepared by a careful collation of all 
accessible MSS., and in containing two 
arguments not before included in a collected 
edition, one of which, on Chudleigh’s case, has 
not previously been printed at all. The most 


important of the professional works is “The | 


Maxims of the Law,” which, in Mr. Heath’s 
Opinion, represents adequately enough the 
auxiliary treatise De Diversis regulis Juris, 
the nature and purpose of which is given in 
the 8th book of the treatise De Augmentis. 
The treatise on “The Use of the Law” Mr. 
Heath regards as spurious, and of no value 
whatever. 

In conclusion, we can only add that we 
are glad to see what will certainly be the 
standard edition of Lord Bacon’s works so 
amg approaching completion. It is some- 
what late now to express regret on such a 
— but we cannot but wish that the pub- 

hers had thought it worth while to print a 
book of such sterling value on paper of a 
somewhat better description. 








LITURGICAL REFORM. 


WE have hesitated for some time whether 
or not to take up the subject of liturgical 
reform. We are unwilling to touch con- 
troversially on doctrinal points, and yet, 
sooner or later, the whole question comes to 
be absorbed in one of doctrine. We shall, 
however, endeavour to regard it apart from 
disputed points, and see what probability 
there appears of any solution being attained. 
The advocates of revision seem to be of 
three classes. First, those who have always 
objected to the liturgy of the English Church 
as it now stands, and have been by this cause 
prevented from joining her communion; 
secondly, those who were once satisfied and 
have agreed to or signed the Articles, but 
who have been led to change their views on 
many subjects treated in the Prayer Book; 
thirdly, those who do not object to what they 
consider the meaning of the formulary, but 
who desire that the phraseology may be 
altered so as to express to modern ears what 
they understand to be the original intention 
of the authors. There are some who would 
be satisfied with a few verbal corrections, 
the removal of a few uncouth phrases, the 
avoidance of repetitions, and the re-arrange- 
ment of the Old Testament lessons—but 
when we speak of them we hardly use 
the term “advocates of revision.” They 
would like to see such alterations silent 
accomplished, but they would shrin 
from subjecting the whole book to the 
risk of extensive alterations, merely to 
secure so small an amendment. We shall 
have, therefore, to confine our observations 
to the three classes before described. The 
first will scarcely be able to put forth any 
strong claim ; the line must be drawn some- 
where, and if those just outside have always 
a right to remove it so as to include them- 
selves, it is clear that ultimately there can 
be no outside at all. Next, as to those who 
complain that, having been once in agreement 
with the Liturgy, they are so no longer. ‘To 
these there is the obvious reply: If you 
feel that you can no longer conform, leave 
the Church ; you have two alternatives, either 
make your views to fit the Liturgy, or 
remove from the necessity of such adapta- 
tion. These are the persons to whom the 
Bishop of Chester somewhat sarcastically 
remarks, “If you ¢.nnot agree to it now, 
whereas you have alieady signed it, are you 
sure that you shall be able to agree to it when 
it has been altered?” This sentence has been 
interpreted to mean: You have agreed to it, 
0 cannot now depart from it ;—but it will 

ardly bear such an interpretation; it seems 
to signify: Are you sure that the alterations 
which may take place in consequence of 
your agitation will be such as_ will 
satisfy you? Certainly the Bishop had 
no intention of branding with perjury, 
as he has been said by a contemporary to 
do, all those who, having signed the Thirty- 
nine Articles, now seek for a revision of the 
Liturgy. Then there is the large class who 
say: “The formularies of the Church are 
in my views perfectly sound in doctrine; I 
can cordially agree with them; but their 
phraseology does not always to modern ears 
express their real meaning. This I wish to 
have rectified, and for this purpose I seek a 
revision.” This is a perfectly legitimate 
ground, and they who adopt it have much 
to say in defence of their claim, but they do 
not always see that what they ask is an ex- 





= of doctrine. Many object to the 
aptismal service, many to that of burial, 


many to the absolutions, especially that to 
the sick, some to that of marriage, but in all 
or nearly all cases, there is at the bottom a 
doctrinal objection. The first question to 
be decided before their wishes can 
attended to, is to ascertain beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt what the reformers did 
mean,— how they understood their own 
words. This is more than a matter of his- 
tory; it is history and doctrine combined. 
No one can read the disputations which 
took place in the time of Queen Mary with- 
out feeling how much difficulty there must 
be in arriving at positive certainty on such 
a point. Again, are the formularies of the 
Church intended to embrace few or many P 
Are they restrictive or comprehensive ? Tshe 
doing good who shuts out, or he who lets inP 
If they are meant to be as comprehensive as 
possible, then they certainly are not to be re- 
vised in a restrictive sense. The man who 
says, “I accept the baptismal service, and I 
understand it as Mr. Gorham did,” can 
remain in the Church even without any 
alteration taking place; but if he demand 
that it shall be revised, and made in a more 
unmistakeable way to reflect his own tenets, 
he does in other words demand that the 
Bishop of Exeter, and they who agree with 
him, should be excluded. Is this what he 
desires? Possibly not; but at all events he 
should leave no doubt on the subject. Again, 
it is scarcely possible to make any changes 
even in an enlarging and comprehensive 
sense, without at the same time restricting 
and excluding also. Every man’s toleration 
has its limits, and when you admit those 
whom he believes to be dangerously heretical, 
your church is too wide to suit him. 

But the great difficulty arises when the 
general question is answered, when it is ad- 
mitted that there may be or must be a 
revision ; for the next thing that claims at- 
tention is, who is to revise? We presume 
that churchmen generally would not wish to 
see this work undertaken by the Privy 
Council, or by the Committee of that body. 
If a Commission were appointed, it would 
reflect the tone of the ministry of the day, 
and might be High or Low Church, just as 
Conservatives or Whigs happened to be 
in power. This plan would suit a party, but 
only a party. Convocation would be too 
large a body, and its elements would be too 
discordant. What would the Liturgy be if 
the Bishops of Exeter, Oxford, Ripon, and 
Carlisle were to decide jointly upon the 
changes to be made in it,—if the Deans of 
Carlisle and Chichester, of Westminster and 
Canterbury, were to be the revisers? It 
must be clear that only a compromise could 
be effected, and that, in fact, few, if any, 
changes could be made at all. It is hardly 
too much to say that the chief promoters of 
arevision are those who think their own 
party strong enough to over-ride and over- 
rule all others, and that the changes would 
be all in favour of their own opinions. No 
one has a right to blame them for this, it is 
but saying : “The Liturgy does, in fact, teach 
the doctrines which I hold, but the trum- 
pet in some respects, gives an uncertain 
sound; our opponents claim it as their own, 
and they have many who agree with them ; 
we wish to obviate this—to show that it 
supports us and condemns them—that we 
are true Churchmen and they heretics, 
But while no one has any right to object to 
their seeking this advantage, they have no 
right to complain if their opponents claim 
the same for themselves. If the question 
be pressed to a division, it causes a dis- 
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sension in the Church, a separation or a 
schism, and the meaning of the pressure is 
this—we desire to expel those with whom 
we cannot agree.” 


We must now revert to the class whose 
opinions have undergone a change. They 
say to the allegation, you ought to leave the 
Church if you can no longer agree with 
her Articles and Liturgy, “We have re- 
ceived her orders. We cannot go! We 
are bound to be her ministers for life; we 
can undertake no other employment. If we 
are wealthy, we can be silent; but if we have 
no dependence save on our benefices, what 
are we to do?” Is it not needful that some 
provision should be made for cases such as 
these? Should not the clergyman, who 
feels that he can no longer accept the 
Liturgy nor preach the doctrines of the 
Church, be at liberty to depart? Is any 
good purpose served by compelling him to 
remain, a useless and unwilling servant of 
a church which in heart he repudiates? 
The real reason will be found in the sacra- 
mental theory: orders are not indeed 
reckoned as a sacrament, but the office 
which they confer is regarded as indelible ; 
the gift which is thus bestowed cannot be 
resumed ; once a priest always a priest, and 
however unworthy, however unwilling, there 
as no possibility of a return to a secular life. 
Now, if this theory be really that of the 
Church, there is no help for it; but if it be 
not so, the truth ought to be proclaimed, 
and some help held out to those who require 
it, As it stands, the law helps the sacra- 
mental theory of orders. He who has 
entered within the ecclesiastical pale is no 
longer, and can never again be, a secular 
person ; he cannot undertake a military or a 
naval, a legal or a diplomatic life. If he 
join with others in a commercial under- 
taking, his presence vitiates their acts; he is 
subject to a law peculiar to his order, and 
cannot be treated as a layman; and this is in 
force for the term of his natural life. We 
would gladly for the sake of the Church see 
this state of things altered, and the only 
reason that would militate against the altera- 
tion is the sacramental theory of orders. 
If these were regarded, could be, regarded 
merely as a distinction for the sake of dis- 
cipline—if the means were found of expelling 
the undeserving and permitting the unwil- 
ling to retire, we should hear less of any 
need for a revision of the Liturgy. We 
should be able to say with some reasonable- 
ness: If your views are changed, leave the 
Church in which you can no longer con- 
scientiously abide; the world is all before 
you; seek some more appropriate calling. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Murder Will Out. A Story of real life. By 
the Author of ‘‘The Colonel.” (Routledge, Warne, 
& Routledge.) The greater part of the novels 
which, day by day, loom in the literary horizon, 
are produced by persons who have a decided talent 
for working up a given quantity of material into 
a tolerable story. But they possess no genius, in 
the real sense of the word; they are stars of very 
inferior magnitude. The amount of ability re- 
quired for putting together the characters and 
scenes which we find in the ordinary novels of the 
day is not very great. An intelligent person, 
possessing a moderate fund of patience; an average 
allowance of fancy, and some small skill in compo- 
sition, could manage it with ease. 

We are continually under the necessity of 
severely critising this class of novels—though 
oceasionally we meet with one upon which we 
are able to bestow a little faint praise. They 


nee 








are of that common-place nature that we are never 
able to cull from them any ‘‘ beauties of style” or 
‘*gems of thought.” The writers never soar into 
the region of poetry and eloquence—their genius 
is mechanical, and to a certain degree arithmetical. 
It may be argued that these common-place books 
must possess a certain interest for many readers. 
Of course they must, or who are they that pur- 
chase them? Still, when we come fresh from the 
genial humour, the vivid word-painting, the inef- 
fable fun, and all the unique creations of Dickens ; 
the careful composition and searching satire of 
Thackeray ; the extraordinary verve and energy of 
character displayed by the Kingsleys in their pro- 
ductions ; and the combination of wit, humour, 
sarcasm, and learning, which distinguishes Bulwer’s 
works—we are not easily persuaded to tole- 
rate second and third-rate productions, such as 
‘*Murder Will Out.” The plot of this novel is 
founded on fact, and though the interest is never 
enthralling, it is tolerably well sustained through- 
out, All the characters introduced have the sem- 
blance of reality, though none are very original. 
We select an extract which will afford the reader 
some idea of the author's power : 


“Tn vain cards were shuffled— in vain new packs were 
taken, or seats changed. Every one seemed grieved at 
the ill-luck of the lieutenant. And those, who as his part- 
ners had shared it, could bring no fault against his play. 
At length, on losing a heavy bet which he had made with 
Colonel Valmore on the rubber, who, already a consider- 
able winner, had not liked to refuse him this chance of 
retrieving some small part of his losses, Grylls started 
from his seat, and, as it were maddened by his misfor- 
tune, with oaths and imprecations darted from the room, 

“On reaching his lodgings, the irritation and misery of 
Grylls’s mind were greatly increased by finding his wife 
from home. Desperate and full of contrition for his guilty 
folly, he had resolved, in his rapid progress from St. 
James’s Street to his lodgings, to declare the full extent 
of his losings to his wife ; and, on obtaining from her the 
amount from the packet of bank-notes, which were de- 
posited in her keeping, to clear off every guinea which 
was owing to the men and to the friend who had exercised 
so dangerous an influenceoverhim. He would then,on the 
following morning, pe at once a city, for the pleasures 
of which he had paid so dear a price. Indeed, by the 
great loss of ready money which he had now sustained, 
he knew that his means were wholly inadequate to the 
style of living he had there adopted. But he would hum- 
ble himself to his beloved wife. He would confess the 
full extent of the ruin which this fearful love of play had 
involved; and, with her, seek some quiet home, where 
they might economise their limited means, until fresh em- 
ployment might place him again in the position to ad- 
minister to the pleasures of one so ardently beloved. 

“The absence of Mrs. Grylls fora moment put a check 
on the course of action on which he had resolved. The 
money, he knew, was in a bureau which stood in their 
sitting-room. But he also knew it were vain to seek the 
key, which she kept most carefully with her watch and 
purse in a small pocket that never left her side but to be 
placed under her pillow atnight. The momentary inaction 
was torture. It was torture to be in debt to a man by 
whom he felt so deeply injured. It was torture to have to 
forego, for a moment, the bitter excitement, the fierce 
consolation, which it would be to place in his hands the 
enormous sum of which he had pillaged him, with the 
shower of furious invectives which shouldaccompany the 
liquidated debt. 

“Grylls cast his eyes furtively around the room, in 
search of some instrument by which he might force open 
the bureau. His eyes rested on his pistol-case, in which 
he knew there was a screw-driver, that might easily be 
inserted close to the lock, and so, if strong enough, wrench 
itopen. As he imagined, so it was. But, though the 
bureau now stood open, he scarcely knew in which of its 
numerous small drawers he could find the money; and, 
so entire was his confidence in the beautiful creature he 
had wedded, he had never dreamt of inquiring into the 
matter. However, the first drawer that he opened seemed 
likely to be the one he sought, as it evidently contained 
valuable jewellery, Immediately at the top lay a purple 
locket, surrounded by small diamonds, with a lock of fair 
hair disposed in the form of a V. In a packet under it, 
directed ‘To my beautiful Polly,’—which he tore open 
with frantic haste,— he found a pair of ear-rings with 
these lines,— 

‘Whisper, ye baubles, to the ear I love, 
How deep the passion I am made to prove.’ 


This was nonsense—was frothy gallantry—but it was 
signed ‘ Valmore;’ and the teeth of Grylls were gnashed 
in rage. Casting aside a ring-case and some other 
trinkets, he clutched, with almost the grasp of a maniac, 
some notes and letters. They were all of fearful import 
to the deceived and stricken husband, and all were signed 
‘Valmore.’ At length, one which spoke with meaning 
too forcible to be misunderstood put the climax to the 
furious frenzy which convulsed him. expression 
almost demoniacal passed over his pallid face as he hud- 
dled the damnatory proofs into the drawer from which 
he had taken them—selecting one, which he placed in the 
breast-pocket of his coat. He then took out the pistols 
from the open case, carefully observing the locks and 

iming. ! a few minutes more, and his deadly in- 
tentions were fully revealed—a few minutes more crowned 











his murderous errand with success; and the tragical 


death of Colonel Valmore ensued, related at the beginning 
of this history.” 

The trial scene towards the end of the book igs 
not given with the dramatic power of which it is 
susceptible, but still it is satisfactory to find that 
murder, or rather double murder, does ‘“ out,” 

We think that for the purpose of a story the 
author has chosen a very unfortunate title. Of 
the moral, who can say it is not good? ‘‘ Don’t 
murder ; if you do, you will certainly be found 
out and hanged.” We trust this book will reach 
that class for whom it surely must be intended, 
viz., those persons who have some idea of depriy- 
ing a fellow-creature of his life, which class we 
trust is very, very small. 


Hinchbridge Haunted. A Country Story. By 
George Cupples, author of ‘‘The Green Hand,” 
&c. (Edinburgh : William P. Nimms.) Nothing 
but the sternest sense of our duty as a conscien- 
tious critic could have induced us to read half a 
hundred pages of this dreary stuff. It may be 
that there are organisations in the world suffi- 
ciently rugged and tough to get to the end, and 
think they have been doing themselves a pleasure 
all the while. But they must be exceptional 
people, people to show and make a note of —bodies 
without nerves, brains without ganglia; they 
cannot be of the ordinary sensitiveness of every- 
day humanity. ‘‘Hinchbridge Haunted” is 
simply rubbish ; rubbish from beginning to end, 
without a redeeming point anywhere. We hope 
then that it may be allowed to float quietly down 
the tide into the great ocean of oblivion, and that 
its existence may not be wholly in vain, that the 
trunk-makers and the chandlers may speedily 
have the whole of it at fair waste paper prices. 


Papers on Teaching. By the Rev. William 
Ross, B.A. (Longman & Co.) Mr. Ross has 
collected from Zhe Church of England Sunday 
School Quarterly Magazine certain slight papers of 
his on teaching, which, for the most part, he has 
borrowed from foreign sources, but which are all 
of as much interest and merit as can be expected 
from anything so sketchy and undeveloped. Due 
regard is paid to the physical developments, to 
cleanliness, good manners, propriety and good 
taste ; the education of the perceptive faculties, 
something in the way that Froebel advocates ; 
catechetical teaching, and thorough earnestness n 
the teacher ; the admission of daughters into the 
rights and privileges of careful schooling, hitherto 
reserved for sons, and the naive recognition of 
their equal humanity—(‘‘are not our daughters 
human as well as our sons”)—with a few words 
on Jacolot and his system, and a great many 
more on a certain Mr. Stow and his system, 
make up the contents of this little volume. We 
dare say many people will find it useful and 
inspiring; and none can object to it as of false 
morality or equivocal tendency. 


The Coming of Christ in His Glory. By Tho- 
mas Coleman. (Judd & Glass.) This book con- 
sists chiefly of a vast number of texts from 
Scripture, strung together in some places not very 
artistically. The most interesting part of it is 
not the author’s own ; it is to be found in pp. 63- 
77, and is made up of quotations from Dr. Dick's 
“Christian Philosopher” and one or two other 
works, in which we are told exactly how the 
dissolution of the world is to take place. Farther 
on we find that Mr. Coleman,—contrary, if we 
remember right, to the teaching of Mr. Capel 
Molyneux and others,—repudiates the idea of the 
heavens and earth being refined and adapted for 
the habitation of a refined race, and holds rather 
that everything will be literally new. We write 
under correction, but surely we have some indis- 
tinct recollection that Mr. Molyneux looks for+ 
ward to a purified earth filled not only with 
purified human beings, but with (we must suppose 
also purified) oxen and sheep, &¢., too. Then 
again towards the end of the volume we learn 
that the author believes that man, at the instant 
of his death, enters at once into a state of full and 
complete reward or punishment, as the case may 
be; and that the day of universal judgment 1s 
merely to ‘‘ answer some great public purposes,” 
and that ‘‘there will be something of an impres- 
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sive character in the transactions of that day, 
which may have its effect on the intelligent 
universe.” We have neither room nor inclina- 
tion to argue the point with Mr. Coleman ; 
in fact, if he knows precisely the very details 
of the manner in which the world is to be 
destroyed, he knows, of course, with the 
same precision, the actual purpose of the judgment- 
day, and the very details of everything that will 
then take place ; and so we should, probably, 
only lose our labour if we tried to convince him. 
We simply content ourselves, therefore, with 
venturing, with all humility, to protest against 
his ipse dixit, and beg to be allowed to retain our 
own notions upon the subject. The book is fairly 
written: there does not appear to be much 
originality in it, nor indeed much of anything. 
St.Katharinaof Alexandria ; a Dramatic Legend. 
By Noell Radecliffe. (Saunders, Otley, & Co.) 
It is as well that the author tells us in a 
few words of preface that he has not con- 
fined his attentions to the saint who gives her 
name to this drama, for in fact the whole story 
turns upon the wonderful marriage of her name- 
sake of Sienna. We need not dwell long upon 
this work ; we cannot help saying at once, after 
giving Mr. Radecliffe his due meed of praise for 
talent and ingenuity, and so forth, that to us the 
whole plot and the whole working-out of the plot 
are simply revolting. Scene 2 of Act II. is in- 
decent, and we cannot but trust that the author 
will not fail to find out his mistake in supposing 
that the English public will tolerate such impro- 
prieties, published under the name of a religious 
poem. We must, we presume, take it for granted 
that when Porphyrius (p. 14), talks of Cybele and 
“madd’ning Dionysius,” he means Dionysus, 
alias Bacchus; and that when the saint herself 
(p. 35), wishing to bind her lover by the strongest 
possible oath, says : 
** Swear not 

By them who are no gods, but call the spirits 

Of thy dead sire and mother to avenge 

Thy perjury, if ever those avail thee—” 
she forgets that she is a Christian. Moreover (in 
p. 41), we have Katharina opening the sacred 
volume at hazard, and following the injunction 
which she supposes to be contained in the first 
text that meets her eye,—after the approved style 
of Wesley and Whitefield in the last century, — 
and acting accordingly in by no means a saintly, 
or even a commonly honest and truthful, manner 
to her father and her betrothed. We must say 
that, for Mr. Radecliffe’s sake, we regret he 
has published this book. We cannot fancy it is 
likely to bring him either fame or profit; and 
we can well imagine that some day he will be sorry 
for having printed it. 


The Way of the World. By Alison Reid. 
(Hurst & Blackett, London.) No: this is not 
the way of the world: emphatically not. It 
is not the way of the world that no one should 
know their own mind; that a woman intended 
to be drawn as noble and self-denying should 
be weak, vacillating, and underhand; that a 
husband and wife should mutually break each 
other’s hearts by coldness and estrangement, while 
mutually dying of love ; that a young girl full of 
annocence and purity should love three men in as 
tapid succession as the months; and that a heart 
Sore with sorrowful adoration for one man, and 
flushed with love for another, should be able to 
$ive itself away to a third—and that third a kind 
of moral Caliban or better bred Jonas Chuzzlewit. 
This may be the way of the world in the estima- 
tion of ‘Alison Reid ;’ but it is not truth or 
human nature. The book wants considerable 
revision and compression, specially the third 
volume, which is pitched in a different key to the 
preceding two, and scarcely chimes in harmo- 
Mously with what has gone before. There is an 
appearance of haste and slur in the work, but 
evidence of great powers if well applied. The 

ters are forcibly conceived, if indifferently 
worked out, and the story has plenty of vitality in 
it, though it is abrupt and jerky, and jolts one as 
unmercifully as a corderoy road in the far west. 
If the whole had been gone over again with un- 
courage, if this had been pared and that 


pruned, this compressed and that dilated, the 
‘“Way of the World” would have been all the 
better for the trouble. But the writing of good 
novels does not come by grace or favour ; and the 
sole way by which authors of the mental calibre 
of Alison Reid can attain success, is by real hard 
work, or a carefulness that knows no relaxation. 
We shall be glad to meet with this young writer 
again, trusting that his next work may show 
signs of greater care and a more mature judgment, 
and that actual and wholesome experience of life 
may correct a few morbid fancies which are at 
present somewhat too rampant and obtrusive. 

My Third Book. A Collection of Tales. By 
Louise Chandler Moulton. (Sampson, Low, & 
Son.) Very beautiful are some of these stories ; 
full of power and passion, and a loftiness of pur- 
pose almost heroic; but they are monotonous— 
monotonous in colour, monotonous in construction, 
very little varied in character or circumstance, and 
all with the same most melancholy refrain ; 
namely, the sorrows that beset the loving heart. 
Everyone loves; everyone suffers hy that love. 
Even where the sorrow brightens off, and sunshine 
succeeds to gloom, it is such a pallid, watery, 
moon-like sun, that one cannot believe in it as the 
life given at all. Then there are such an immense 
number of innocent deaths; so many women die 
of consumption; so many people have serious 
illnesses ; that we confess to a kind of hospital 
feeling at the last, and a certain longing for fresh 
air and healthy lungs unsuspected of tubercles. 
But these are not very great faults; and are well 
atoned for by the beauty and strength of the work 
as a whole. What is chiefly noticeable in this 
book is the strong artist feeling running through- 
out ; the intense perception of life, the passionate 
delight in being and emotion. It is the very 
gospel of emotion, and might have been written 
by George Sand herself, for its terrible pathos and 
artistic passion. It is strong, too, and full of 
manly firmness of touch ; we do not mean by this 
masculinity, or any want of feminine tenderness. 
But there is a certain nerve and muscle, a bracing 
of the sinews, and a steadfast grasp of the fingers, 
which, whether in man or woman, irresistibly 
impress us with the idea of manhood. And the 
idea of manhood is the idea or maturity and of 
power. We must, however, recur to our former 
objection, before leaving Miss Moulton’s stories to 
the admiring circle they are sure and entitled to 
find ; and, with all respect and admiration, impress 
on her the necessity, if she would be thoroughly 
popular, and attain undeniable success, to avoid 
monotony, and to make her characters and plots 
as varied and healthy as they are powerful and 
pathetic. 


New Epirion.—Sir Emerson Tennant’s ‘‘ Cey- 
lon” is, as it deserves, successful. On Monday 
last a second edition was not only published, but 
exhausted before noon. Of course a third edition 
will soon be called for. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Constitutional Press. In singular contrast with 
the leading novel, ‘‘ Hopes and Fears,” the ‘‘ Mis- 
directed Letters” continue to sparkle in the pages 
of the Constitutional. They are equal to anything 
their popular author has penned. Take the 
following ; 

““So when we took our seats, ‘ Crane,’ says I, ‘where 
have you been a shootin’ this year?’ ‘With the Duke of 
Argyll,’ says he, ‘in the grouse season, and the Marquess 
of Chandos when partridges came in. I am to go ina few 
days to shoot pheasants with Lord Derby. After that I 
shall spend some time with Stamford, Scarborough, Duke 
of Beaufort, and other friends, hunting. When we return 
to town, the Duke has given me the énfrée of his splendid 
saloons, with permission to bring any of my American 
friends with me.’ ‘What Duke?’ said Miss Patience ; 
‘Oh, my sakes alive, do take me there. What Duke do 
you mean? I am all in a twitteration.’ ‘ Argyll,’ said 
he, ‘did you never hear of the Argyll rooms, Miss 
Oldboy ?’” 


Plain or Ringlets? Part V. There are some 
taking passages in the number; but we protest, 
in the name of common sense, against making an 
English banker talk thus : 

“*Sivin and four’s eliv'n, and sivin’s eighteen, and 
three’s twenty-one, don’t know that it would cost much 
more to live in the country than it does here, and eight is 











twenty-nine—might kill one’s own mution and save two- 
nce i’ the pund that way, and nine is thirty-eight—would 
ve to keep a chay, but then the nag would lead the 
coals, and sivin is forty-five—might turn him to account 
in other ways, and six is fifty-one—a cow would come in 
capital, and sivin is fifty-eight, and help to keep a pig, and 
eight is sixty-six—might have some poultry too, and sivin 
is siventy-three, and eggs at summut like trade price.”” 
And another fault lies in such titles and names 
as the Duke of Tergiversation and Mr. Cucumber. 


Macmillan’s Magazine. The most attractive 
feature of this month’s number is the announce- 
ment of an idyll, by Mr. Tennyson, entitled 
‘Sea Dreams,” in the following number. The 
opening paper is on the Rifle Corps movement, 
the tendency of which may be ascertained by the 
following passage : 

“Let any British-born man picture to himself what 
would be his feelings on every after-day of his dis- 
honoured life, i by any mischance, a successful invasion 
should happen to be possible. If young, would he ever 
dare ask a British maiden to plight her troth to him without 
fearing that, in scorn, she would brand him as recreant 
and craven ; if wedded, would he not fear that the wife he 
had sworn to protect would trample under foot the golden 
circlet of their union; if father, would he ever dare to 
point to the field of battle, and to tell his sons that there 
he had seen the glories of centuries go out for ever,— 
without fearing that they would curse him to his face, 
and wish that he were in the grave?” 

‘*Tom Brown at Oxford” may be pronounced a 
failure, when compared with ‘‘ Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays,” which is by no means saying these 
papers are unreadable; they but illustrate the 
general fate of sequels. 

Fraser also leads off with a ‘‘ national defence” 
article, the leaning of which towards apprehension 
is very decided : 

** All our past wars lead us to a similar conclusion. We 
have in nearly all cases been unprepared at first, and only 
succeeded in the end by reason of our great mercantile and 
monetary resources. 

““We might be content to accept this result as typical of 
our future wars, could we be assured that this want of 
instant preparation would not some day lead to a catas- 
trophe for which no amount of previous money-saving 
could be any compensation.” 

A paper on ‘‘ Robert Stephenson” contains 
some admirable lines. ‘‘ Long Vacation Read- 
ings” is about as pedantic a piece of cynicism and 
self-sufficiency as we have read for a long time. 
A paper on ‘* Earthquakes” is very interesting. 

One of them. Part I. By Charles Lever. Mr. 
Lever has commenced a new tale. It opens in 
Italy, and presents English noblemen, gentlemen, 
vulgarians, and practical tourists. There is abso- 
lutely no construction in this first part, little 
humour, and absence of all pathos. But the style 
is flowing, and the pages have real life in then— 
two qualities which create readers for Mr. Lever’s 
works. The best character is that of an American. 
Mr. Lever proves, though with little novelty, that 
a rough unpleasant Yankee may be a warm- 
hearted gentleman. We question the assertions 
made in the following extract : 

“Dear me, what unheard-of sacrifices does it demand 
of humble fortunes to be Respectable! what pinching, 
and starving, and saving! what self-denial and what 
striving! what cheerless little dinner parties to other 
Respectables! what dying of black silks and stoving of 
old ostrich feathers !”’ 

Sharpes Magazine opens with a tale of consider- 
able promise, entitled ‘‘ Une,” and turns upon 
the sudden death of a lady, accompanied by a 
little girl, in a railway carriage. The style is full 
of quiet energy, though the tale contains some 
points to which objection may be taken. The 
lady who dies is declared to be one, because she 
has a white hand—an utterly false conclusion ; 
and when the train arrives at the station, and 
upon her death being announced the people crowd 
about the carriage, the country policeman uses 
the words ‘‘ Move off.” A country policeman 
would not use these words under any circum- 
tances, nor would he use their Doric equivalents 
to the travellers—a policeman is but a man, and 
possesses awe, and reverence, and fear. This 
number of Sharpe is a very good number. 

Titan opens with a good paper—‘‘ My Christ- 
mas at Cradwell Farm.” ‘‘ Beatrice Rington” is 
a good tale— practical and satisfactory. The 
arrogation of a fledgeling poet is deserving of 
contempt, and deserves such a rebuke as that 
which Tyremain has to endure. The poems of 
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this unknown writer are quietly burnt by a lady | 
who has suffered by their perusal. ‘ Getting | 
On” is concluded in the present number. 
Blackwood opens with a paper on ‘‘The| 
Fight on the Peiho.” It is good reading, though | 
of course tinctured with the real ‘‘old ebony” | 
dye. To the anecdotal portions we can take no 
objection : 
“‘We could fill a volume with anecdotes of calm endur- | 
ance and heroism, which were almost childlike in their sim- | 
ag Og the poor foretopman who, mortally wounded, 
aid by his kind commander upon the sofa in his 
cabin, and, as his life-blood oozed away, modestly ex- 
pressed his regret at ‘doing so much injury to such 
pretty cushions!’—of the old quarter-master, whose 
whole shoulder and ribs had been swept away by a round- 
shot, and during the few hours prior to death expressed 
it as his opinion, that ‘them Chinamen hit hardish,’ and 
had only one anxiety—‘ whether the Admiralty would pay 
his wife for the loss of his kit?’ But we need not, we 
feel assured, dwell upon such traits to enlist the sym athy 
of our countrymen on behalf of the men who fought so 
well, yet lost the day at Taku.” 
A pal on ‘*Popular Literature” is simply 
stupid and superficial. 
Once a Week. Captain Sherard Osborn’s papers 
on Sir John Franklin and the Arctics give an im- 
ortance to Once a Week which that periodical 
as not until now obtained. Miss Martineau 
continues her practical severities. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


WE are sorry to announce the death of Mr. W. 
H. Rolfe, of Sandwich, who expired, after a short 
illness, on Sunday afternoon, in the eighty-first 
year of his age. Mr. Rolfe, from his antiquarian 
tastes and researches had acquired much celebrity. 
He was a grandson of Boys, the justly celebrated 
historian of Sandwich. Losing his parents when 
young, he was brought up by his uncle, Mr. 
Matson, and commenced life as an agriculturist. 
He soon, however, relinquished this vocation ; 
and possessing a genteel competency, followed the 
tastes of his grandfather, and formed in time an ex- 
tensive and valuable collection of local antiquities, 
which, a few years since, he ceded to Mr. Joseph 
Mayer of Liverpool, to ensure its preservation and 
accessibility. In Mr. Mayer's extensive museum 
it takes a worthy position by the side of the 
Faussett collection of Kentish Saxon antiquities, 
refused so pertinaciously by the Trustees of the 
British Museum. Residing upon the classic soil 
of the ancient Rutupie, and being indefatigable 
in his researches, Mr. Rolfe gathered together 
some choice Roman and Saxon antiquities, many 
of which have supplied types and examples for 
various antiquarian publications. The engravings 
in Mr. Roach Smith’s ‘‘Antiquities of Richborough, 
Reculver, and Lymne” (dedicated to Mr. Rolfe) 
are chiefly representations of remarkable objects 
in the museum of the Sandwich antiquary ; and 
the illustrations of the Saxon remains from Osengal, 
in the ‘‘ Collectanea Antiqua” are also supplied 
from this source. In the earlier volumes of the 
latter work are engraved many of the rarer coins 
in Mr. Rolfe’s cabinet ; and others, we understand, 
are at this moment being engraved by his friend 
Mr. Fairholt. No one, indeed, has contributed 
more interesting materials towards the archeology 
of the county of Kent. Accessible, social, kind 
and benevolent, Mr. Rolfe was not only a true 
patron of archeology, his amiable disposition had 
won the esteem of all who knew him. 

Messrs. Allen announce the following in the 
ress : ‘*A Popular History of India,” by J. W. 
<aye, Esq. ‘‘ A History of Chess from the 

Earliest Ages,” by Duncan Forbes, LL.D. ‘‘ The 
Consummation,” by Capt. Thomas Hutton, Bengal 
Army ; also, by the same Author, Second Editions 
of “ The Chronology of Creation,” and ‘ Israel 
in The Past and’ Present.” ‘A Course of 
Elementary Mathematics, designed as a Text 
Book for Public Examinations,” by J. R. Young, 
late of Belfast College. ‘‘ The Illustrated Horse 
Doctor,” with upwards of 500 engravings, by 
Mayhew. ‘“*A Grammar of the Chinese Lan- 
guage,” by M. Léon de Rosny. “* A Grammar of 
the Bengali Language,” by Duncan Forbes, 
LL.D. An ‘‘ Elementary Arabic Grammar,” by 
the same author. 

We read the following in yesterday's Times : 

ADAM BEDE. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Times.” 

Sir,—Mr. Newby, the publisher, in issuing a work 
under the title of Adam Bede, Junior, has not only made 
use of my title, but has so worded his advertisement as 
to lead — persons into the belief that I am the author 
of his so-called “ Sequel.’’ The extent to which this belief 
has spread urges me to come forward with a public state- 
ment that I have nothing whatever to do with the work in 
question, or with Mr. Newby. 

I am not the first writer who has had to suffer from this 
og method of trading. The readers of Currer 

ell’s life will remember a very unpleasant illustration 
of it, Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 

GEORGE ELIOT. 


We have received the following, to which we 
willingly give insertion. Well is it for the 
veteran poet that he is not in the dominions of 
King Bombalino. 


AN ANCIENT HYMN OF A SICILIAN TO 
PROSERPINE. 

Look up, thou consort of a king whose realm 
Is wider than our earth, and peopled more, 
A king, a God; look up, Persephone! 
Behold again the land where thou wast born, 
The field where first thy mother from her knee 
Let down with both her hands thy dimpled feet, 
Cautiously, slowly, where the moss was soft, 
And crowds of violets bow’d their heads around. 
From thy calm region cast thine eyes again 
On Enna, where sang once thy virgin choir 
And gather’d flowers for thy untroubled brow. 
Here never wilt thou shudder at a car 
Of ebony and iron, nor bite his arm 
Who lifted thee above the sable steeds, 
Snorting and rearing, and then rushing down 
Nor hearing the shrill shrieks of those behind. 


Happy art thou, and happy all thon seest 
Around thee far as stretch the Elysian plains 
Where weapons, bright as in the blaze of war, 
Are interchanged by chiefs who strove at Troy, 
And music warbles round the concave orb 
Of golden cup well-drain’d of roseate wine. 
But, O Persephone! what wasteful herd 
O’er-runs the meadow of thy joyous youth! 
What monsters lurk amid those chesnut groves 
And ilexes, and trample down the bank 
Of rivers where thou freshenedst thy limbs 
Glowing with brightness thro’ the boughs above! 
Dwarf Cyclopses, more hateful than the huge, 
Crunch daily in their cavern brave men’s bones, 
And howl against the pilot who directs 
The sad survivors thro’ the swelling sea. 
The largest hearts are overladen most, 
They swell to bursting ; wrath dries up the tear 
Of grief; strong men sink at the feet of weak. 
Dastards, where once rose heroes, and where rang 
The hymn of triumph sung by bards as bold, 
ae near ge thy cities and thy fields, 
low’d by slaves in arms. 

Persephone! 
Thou art persuasive; none but thou alone 
Can bend the monarch ; raise thy cheek against 
His rigid beard and kiss his awful brow; 3 
Remind him how his true and constant love, 
While other Gods swerved wide from constancy, 
Has made him dearer than thy earlier friends 
And charm’d away even thy fond mother’s —. 
Tell him that he, true king, must hate the fals 
Tell him to let them pass the Styx unhurt 
And walk, nor stay’d nor terrified, until 
Phlegethon drown their cries in liquid fire. 

W. S. Lanpor. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, November 30th. 

PAMPHLETS are the rage. Nothing is heard of 
but pamphlets. There is the Girardin pamphlet, 
which no one has seen; and the d’Haussonville 
pamphlet, which every “one has read; and the 
Montalembert pamphlet, and the Jourdan pam- 
phlet, and Heaven knows how many more. But 
the amusing part of it all is, that the government 
does not know what to do, or which way to turn 
to escape from the necessity of ‘‘ pursuing” the 
pamphleteers. What the government wants to 
be allowed to do, is to whip up the pamphlets, 
leave the pamphleteers in peace, and let no more 
be heard of the whole business: but this is 
precisely what the pamphleteers will not agree to. 
They say: ‘‘ Let us have one thing or the other; 
either you must bring us to public trial, and get 
a bench of judges to condemn us, or you must 
declare that the corpus delicti does not exist, that 
there is nothing to condemn or even to try, 
and then you must let our pamphlet circulate.” 
Now, this is just the most awkward of all 
dilemmas, and gives rise to the most ludicrous: 
a in the world. With such men as Messrs. 
Y Haussonville, De Montalembert, and Girardin, 
the government has but a bad chance, unless it 
resorts to melodramatic behaviour at once, and 
starts forward with clanking chains, giant keys, 
dark lanterns, and all the paraphernalia of gaoler- 
ship at once, which is exactly what it wants to 
avoid. No one knows its embarrassment better 
than the very men I speak of; and, therefore, 
what do they? Why Girardin, "the worst of all 
to deal with, declares that the moment the legal 
term is gone by at which the consequences of & 
seizure must be undergone, he shall, if not ‘‘ pur- 
sued” for his pamphlet, cite the Procureur Im- 
périal before the Council of State, and force him, if 





he will not bring an action against him, to deliver 
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up the brochure then and there. Now, as Girar- 
din has, strictly, a right to do this, and as it was felt 
he would do it, it was resolved last Friday to com- 
mence proceedings, and on Saturday, accordingly, 
M. de Girardin was informed that he would be 
“pursued” formally before the tribunals. So 
much for this one. But now comes the D’ Hausson- 
ville affair, and this is even more complicated. 
M. dHaussonville is ‘‘ warned” fora ‘‘ letter” 
written to the barristers of France in the Courrier 
du Dimanche, or rather the journal is ‘‘ warned.” 
The author then says: ‘‘ Now I will publish my 
Letter as a pamphlet,” and he turns to a printer, 
who begins to print. But, after the avertissement, 
the printer gets frightened, says he won’t print 
any more. Upon this the barristers of France, 
who are sending ‘‘ consultations” from half the 
towns in France, propose that an action be 
brought by M. dHaussonville against the 
printer for refusing to print! They say a 
e — ” is not an obstacle to publica- 
tion, and they seem determined to try the 
uestion upon its legal merits. There can be no 
doubt that a very serious agitation is beginning, 
that that one word ‘‘ Right of Petition,” thrown 
out as it has been by M. d’Haussonville, has 
awoke a formidable echo throughout the country, 
and that the government is more disquieted than 
it has been since 1852. 

But something as interesting and far more 
comical than this pamphlet war, is the dramatic 
account to which the Mortara case is being turned. 
Not very long since, M. Mocquard, the Emperor's 
private secretary, who is strongly bitten by the 
muse, conceived the notion of a piece in five acts, 
based upon the Mortara story. The hero is a 
heroine, a child who is kidnapped in infancy, and 
brought up by a Catholic danas out of * sight 
and mind” of its Hebrew mother. M. Mocquard 
addressed himself to one of the most experienced 
“hands” of the Boulevards, as to a collaborator, 
and the piece was fabricated, ‘‘ set on its feet,” as 
the phrase runs, and under the title of ‘‘ La tireuse 
de Cartes” was to have been produced on Saturday 
next at the Théatre of the Porte St. Martin. On 
Friday last (the 25th) the five acts were carried to 
the Censure, and every individual censor started 
back in horror and alarm, and, without entering 
into any detail, the whole pack of ministerial 
mutilators declared they washed their hands of 
the whole concern. ‘‘ This,” said they, ‘‘is a 
matter into which we cannot enter, it does not 
eoncern us ; it is the affair of the ministers, of the 
Council of State, of the Emperor himself, of any 
one that is highest and most aristocratic ; but it is 
too delicate an affair for us; we beg to be ex- 
cused!” I verily believe the censors imagined 
that a papal excommunication was about to be 
thundered forth over their devoted and innocent 
heads. At all events, they back out of the whole 
business, and now it rests with M. Mocquard to get 
his play played ; the dramatist who has written 
it for him shrugs his shoulders, and says, ‘‘I 
don’t care a straw about the matter; if you are 
not powerful enough to get the Emperor to order 
immediately the performance of our drama, all I 
can say is, I will never write another one upon 
plans and suggestions.” Now, the said 

focquard being above all an amateur of vaude- 
villes and dramas, this being his particular 
ace and ‘‘craze,” the threat in question is 
ikely to drive him to despair, or to the obtention 
of the Imperial permission. 

The great complication in all this is, the 
sudden arrival here of old Mortara, who comes, as 
you have heard, to see what he can do about his 
Son with the members of the Congress. A few 
weeks back the title of the Merchant of Venice 
was to be changed to that of Le Juif de Venise, 
and Shakspere’s work, adapted for the French 


Stage (!), was to be given at the Ambigu. But | 


when it came to this, M. Fould, in his character 
of Ministre de la Maison de T Empereur, forbade 
the performance, saying he would not have ‘‘ Jews 
ridiculed *—he being an ex-son of Israel. 

On the refusal of the Censure, the first person 
M. Mocquard flew to was M. Fould, and to 
him he exclaimed: ‘This time, far from being 
‘ridiculed,’ here are the Jews glorified and turned 


into martyrs and heroes—therefore, you must 
come to our aid.” It is supposed that the argu- 
ment will tell, and that ‘‘ La tirewse de Cartes” 
will be the next great novelty of the Porte St. 
Martin. But, upon the whole, I incline to 
believe that for the next couple of months the 
Cour d’ Appel will have a more furious vogue than 
any theatre, and, as the Parisians never manage 
to have two idols at a time, I believe from the 
point of view of ‘fashion’ that all the heroes of 
the stage will be eclipsed by Berryer and 
Montalembert, and Girardin and Dufaure. 

I did not exaggerate when I told you in my last 
that that abominable young coxcomb, George 
Prieur, was thought a very smart fellow by nine- 
tenths of his countrymen. This feeling seems to me 
so very monstrous, and at the same time so 
curiously indicative of what French morals and 
manners are, upon certain points, that I cannot re- 
frain from recurring to the subject. The Figaro of 
last week published a very amusing little scene 
illustrative of what I describe, and which is some- 
where about as follows: A worthy well-to-do 
tradesman meets George Prieur, and accosts him 
in a remarkably deferential way, saying that if by 
any chance his own employers were to show 
any discourtesy to the ‘nice young man’ who 
is just now in their service, he, the trades- 
man above mentioned, will be only too happy 
to offer George Prieur a home! dazzled as 
he is by the sagacity and prudence of a young 
man of his age. Nay, the ‘‘ orderly” man ends 
by insinuating that after a year or two, if they 
continue to get on well get together, he might be 
as ready to see George Prieur enter his family as 
to see him enter his shop! He vaguely alludes 
to his only daughter, whom he would evidently 
consider ‘*lucky” if she married so cool-headed 
and ‘‘safe” a young gentleman as M. George 
Prieur! ‘‘Safe” is the proper term; ‘‘cest un 
jeune homne str!” He has proved that love will 
make him commit no ‘‘follies ;” he sent a huissier 
to reclaim thirteen francs from a girl who was his 
mistress ! There is proof enough that he will not 
be run away with by any sentiment, and will 
never dilapidate his own or his wife’s worldly 
goods from giving way to the irresistible power of 
passion. There is a model husband for a night- 
cap maker's daughter of the Rue St. Denis ! Now, 
the Figaro prints this little scene, because it has 
been struck by the popular tendencies, and is de- 
termined to ‘‘lash” them well; but it would not 
think it worth its while to lash them if they did 
not exist, and if they had not been remarked even 
in the corrupt centre in which they spring to life. 
You may depend upon it, that this coarse, un- 
manly treatment of women generally, is one of the 
vilest of Frenchmen’s faults, and one of the most 
essentially national ones. It is peculiar to this 
race ; it seems almost ineradicable, and therefore 
it is particularly interesting to the student of 
French society. 

On the other hand, the school that preaches 
what it calls the ‘‘ worship of woman,”’ sets forth 
dogmas of so very extraordinary a description, that 
one is really at a loss to say which degrades the 
female sex the most, those who brutalise, or 
those who pretend to adore it. 

Michelet, the historian, is just now at the head 
of the (very small) school of would-be woman 
worshippers. Before his infamous book called 
‘De T Amour” had ceased its loathsome effect 
upon the public, he must needs make haste, 
and write another, almost as objectionable, and 
more sickly, which is entitled ‘‘La Femme.” If 





women were really to be modelled after Michelet’s 


idea, ‘‘and cared for” as he would have them, the 
| whole world would be a hospital, and husbands be 
| simply turned into so many sick nurses. This 


| has often been one of the false notions of French- 
men which alarm and irritate me the most. As 
to those who ill-treat women, there is but little 
to say—they openly despise women ; but it is the 
latent contempt implied by those who profess to 
treat them kindly that seems terrible to my mind. 
To treat a Frenchwoman well would seem to con- 
sist in treating her all her life like a baby or a pet 
animal. There is in the adoration something 





miserable and unhealthy, from which almost any 





other race would recoil. There is nowhere a mark 
of the moral and physical health and purity of 
woman in all this, and you evidently perceive 
that whatever is best, noblest, most generous, 
most genuinely womanly (as we should think), 
is totally ignored. This idea is more than ever 
strengthened by Michelet’s book on ‘‘ La Femme.” 
And one cannot avoid exclaiming : ‘‘ Heaven hel 
the men who for their mothers should have suc 
women !” 





SCIENTIFIC. 
=o 
MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 

Tums. ‘Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. Continued 
Discussion upon Mr. Grantham’s paper “On 
Arterial Drainage and Outfalls.”’ 

Wrv. British Archeological Association, 8} P.M. 1. “On 
the Date of the Battle of Katraeth or Kaltraez,’’ by 
Rev. Beale Poste. 2. ‘‘On Heraldic Tiles, found on 
the site of the Priory of Monmouth,” by Mr. 
Wakeman. 

Taurs. Royal Society. 1. ‘On the Analytical Theory of 
the Attraction of Solids, bounded by the Surfaces 
of a Class, including the Ellipsoid,” by Prof, 
Donkin. 2. Supplement to a paper ‘‘On the Ther- 
modynamic Theory of Steam Engines with 
Saturated Steam, and its Application to Practice,” 
by Prof. Rankine. 3. ‘On the Effects produced in 

uman Blood Corpuscles by Sherry Wine,” by Dr, 
Addison. 4. Supplement to a paper ‘On the In- 
fluence of White Light, of the Different Coloured 
—_ and of Darkness on the ag ag og Growth, 
and Nutrition of Animals,” by Mr. H. Dobell. 





RoyaL GEOGRAPHICAL SocrEry.—A crowded 
meeting of this Society was held on Monda 
evening, at Burlington House, Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison, Vice-President, in the Chair. The 
papers read were: 1. ‘‘ Sun Signals for the Use 
of Travellers,” by Francis Galton, F.R.G.S. Ifa 
piece of looking-glass be held in such a position 
that a person at a distance can see some portion 
or other of the sun’s dise reflected in it, it assumes 
the appearance of an exceedingly brilliant star of 
solar light. The object of Mr. Galton’s invention 
has been to provide an optical arrangement by 
which the signailer may know whether he is 
holding the mirror aright. The smallest size of 
hand heliostat can literally be carried in the waist- 
coat pocket, yet, by its means, whenever the sun 
is shining, a signal can be instantly made that 
shall be visible to the entire neighbourhood of any 
given spot within sight. A distance of twelve 
mniles, on a day of average clearness, is well 
within the power of this little instrument. 
If the flash be replied to, a regular communica- 
tion can be carried on, in which the signals 
are varied by gentle movements of the hand 
that causes the flash to be seen and to dis- 
appear alternately ; words and sentences are com- 
municated by a notation of long and short flashes, 
identical with the notation of long and short beats 
that is used in Morse’s electric telegraph. 2. 
Latest accounts from the Central Africa Expedi- 
dition from Dr. Livingstone, F.R.G.S., with 
illustrations. Dr. Shaw remarked that, as the 
papers were very voluminous, a few only of the 
more interesting extracts could be read. The 
first portion, dated May 12, 1859, gave an account 
of Dr. Livingstone’s journey to Shirwa, a large 
inland lake. It had no known outlet, and accord- 
ing to the report of the natives on its banks it 
was separated from Lake Nyingesi by a tongue of 
land only five or six miles broad, and the southern 
end they discovered to be no more than thirty 
miles distant from a navigable branch of the 
Shire. The water of the Shirwa had a bitter 
taste, but it was drinkable. Fish abounded, and 
also alligators and hippopotami. There was an in- 
habited mountain island near the beginning of the 
narrow part. Its length might be from 60 to 70 miles, 
The whole region was well, though not densely, 
peopled. The Portuguese did not even pretend to 
know Shirwa. Frequent inquiries were made of 
the natives as to whether any white men had ever 
visited them before, and they invariably replied 
in the negative. Dr. Livingstone, therefore, 
claimed the first discovery for himself and party, 
although the Portuguese took the honour for 
themselves. The ehanese cultivated the soil 
very extensively, and more men than women were 
sometimes seen at this occupation. The soil was 
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very rich, the grass generally from six to eight 
feet long. A few yards distance often completely 
hid a companion, and guides were always neces- 
sary. Gardens were uncommon high up the hills, 
and on their tops. Cotton was cultivated exten- 
sively, and the farther they went the crop appeared 
to be of the greater importance. Everyone spun 
and wove cotton. Even the chiefs were to be 
seen with the spindle and distaff. The process of 
manufacture was the most rude and tedious that 
could be conceived. There were two varieties of 
the plant, and there were no insects to spoil it. 
The Manganya had no domestic animals except 
sheep, goats, fowls, and dogs. Provisions were 
cheap and abundant. The weapons of the men 
were large bows and poisoned arrows. Every one 
carried a knife, and almost every village had a 
furnace for smelting black magnetic iron ore. A 
people to the N.N.W. had manufactured a rude 
imitation of a pistol, which they fired only on 
occasions of mourning. They were not aware that 
it could propel a ball. Another paper was also 
read ‘‘On the Navigation of the Zambesi,” which 
he stated to be naviguble. The President announced 
that he had the assurance of Lord John Russell 
that every aid which he could afford would be 
given to Dr. Livingstone. The Chairman, in ad- 
journing the meeting to the 12th Drcember next, 
stated that there was another and very important 
paper on the list, ‘On the Trigonometrical Survey 
of Kashmir.” 





Royat Society oF LireraturE.—Wednesday, 
Noy. 23, the Lord Bishop of St. David’s, President, 
in the chair. William Tooke, Esq., was elected 
Vice-President of the Society, in the place of W. 
R. Hamilton, Esq., deceased. The Rev. Edward 
Davidson, Rev. J. C. Edwards, and B. B. Orridge, 
Esq., were duly elected ordinary members. Mr. 
Hogg read an interesting paper ‘‘On the Karaite 
Jews,” in which he gave an account of the leading 
facts relative to the history of this remarkable 
sect, with some notice of their present settlements, 
and especially of that at Tchafat-Kaleh, near 
Baght-i-Serai, in the Crimea. The principal set- 
tlements of the Karaites would appear, in modern 
times, to have been in Poland, but there are still 
afew families resident in the Holy Land and at 
Constantinople. They have the character of being 
an exceedingly honest, hard-working population, 
devoted much more to commercial than to literary 
emg It is known, however, that they have 

, in Poland, a small literature peculiar to 
themselves, some notices of which may be found 
in J. C. Wolf’s ‘‘ Bibliotheca Hebrawa.” A paper 
was read, communicated by Colonel Leake, 
V.P., ‘On Greek Archeology, and Topo- 
graphy,” and containing critical remarks upon 
some passages in the recent translation of 
Herodotus, by the Rev. George Rawlinson, and on 
the Rev. Mr. Clark’s ‘‘Travels in the Pelopon- 
nesus.” Colonel Leake pointed out that Mr. 
Rawlinson was in error when he states that, 
*‘there were two cities named Telmessus in Asia 
Minor—one in Lycia on the coast, the other, called 
also Termessus, in Pisidia ;” and that, in fact, there 
wore two Telmessi and two Termessi, the former 
deriving their names from réAua, a marsh, the 
latter, from répya, a boundary. Colonel Leake 
also showed that his own copy (made as long ago 
as 1800) of the celebrated Midas Inscription in 
Phrygia, was more accurate than the subsequent 
one of M. Texier, on which Mr. Rawlinson had 
relied. Colonel Leake further expressed his dis- 
sent from Mr. Rawlinson’s views as to the origin 
of Greek coinage, and adhered to the opinions he 
had promulgated in his ‘‘ Numismatica Hellenica,” 
viz., that it was more likely that this refinement 
of civilisation should have begun in Greece Proper 
than in the semi-barbarous Greek states of Asia 
Minor. Inconclusion, he called attention to the 
difficulties any traveller would have naturally ex- 
perienced, who, like himself, more than fifty 
years ago, endeavoured to reconcile the often 
vague descriptions of ancient writers with the 
existing features of the country. No French map 
of the Peloponnesus was then in existence, and 
Colonel Leake had to make his geography before 
he could understand Strabo or Pausanias. 








Roya Asiatic Socrery.—19th Nov., Colonel 
Sykes, M.P., President, in the Chair. A commu- 
nication was read by Osmond de Beauvoir Priaulx, 
Esq., on the authenticity of an embassy said to 
have proceeded from an Indian king, named Porus, 
to Augustus Cesar. A very brief account of this 


event is found in the 15th book of Strabo, where | 


it is given as related by Nicholas of Damascus, 
who met the members of the mission at Antioch. 
According to this statement, these persons carried 
a letter written in Greek from Porus, the king of 
six hundred kings, together with a present of 
slaves, a tortoise, a large serpent, and some other 
zoological rarities. The ambassadors were three 
only, all the others having perished by the way 
from the toils of their long journey. The fact of 
some such embassy is confirmed by Strabo him- 
self, who saw some of the presents brought ; and 
Mr. Priaulx alludes also to the notices of Dio 
Cassius, and the incidental observations of Horace, 
Plutarch, and Florus. He mentions with respect 
the opinion of Lassen, who held that the Porus of 
the mission was the Paurava Prince who founded 
an independent kingdom in the western Panjab, 
on the death of Kadphises, about the commence- 


ment of the Christian era, but he is inclined to | 


dissent from this opinion. Mr. Priaulx then 
reviews the accounts which have reached us ; takes 
into consideration the improbabilities attending 


the whole account, such as the credentials written | 


in Greek ; the beggarly presents from a monarch 
who called himself lord of six hundred kings ; 
and the alleged fatal character of a journey which 
was hardly of a nature, even in those remote times, 
to endanger the bearers of a peaceful mission set 
on foot by a powerful and wealthy sovereign. 


Admitting, to a certain extent, the statements | 


handed down, and fairly weighing probabilities, 
he is inclined to believe that the affair was got 
up by the trading Greeks of Alexandria, who 
were naturally desirous of a direct participation 
in the valuable commerce of India, which was 
then, and for centuries afterwards, carried on 
indirectly through the mediation of the Arabs, 
until the monopoly was broken up by the Portu- 
guese discovery of the passage round the Cape of 
Good Hope. He thought it was not improbable 
that some Indian raja was really advised to send 
an embassy to the remote empire of the West, and 
that some such embassy might have reached 
Alexandria on its way. He thought this might 
have been contrived by the Alexandrians them- 
selves, anxious to conciliate the favour of Atigus- 
tus, whose enmity they dreaded in consequence of 
their notorious partisanship in favour of Antony. 
Alexandria and Palmyra were then the two great 
marts for the produce of India, and one of them was 
in all probability the source of the whole scheme ; 
but the inland position of Palmyra, its Syrian 
character, and the circumstances of its polity as a 
free city, seemed to preclude the idea that it 
would encourage an Indian embassy. He, there- 
fore, decided for Alexandria, though admitting 
that, supposing the narrative to be all true, there 
are difficulties about the subject which he is 
unable to clear up. 





Society oF Arts.—On Wednesday, Mr. P. H. 
Holland read an important paper on accidents in 
coal mines. It appears that about 1000 miners 
annually are killed by accidents, most of which 
might be prevented, and that this great mortality 
occurs in a class that numbers only about 220,000. 
During the last eight years there have been 8015 
deaths from colliery accidents, showing a death- 
rate from violence exceeding 4 per 1000. Thus, 
as Mr. Holland observes, the death-rate by acci- 
dents among colliers is at least six or seven 
times as great as the death rate from violence 
among the whole population, including suicides, 
homicides, and dangerous occupations. Public 
attention has usually been directed almost exclu- 
sively to deaths from explosions, but it appears 
they form only one-fourth of those arising from 
colliery accidents. In the northern districts, 
deaths from explosions scarcely exceeded one- 
tenth of the entire number. e preventability 


of deaths by explosion is completely shown 
by the facts that have been collected. Thus, 


Mr. Markworth reports that 72 out of 73 


explosions, and 171 out of 172 deaths are 
attributable to the use of naked lights, and that 
| out of 1154 deaths from explosions during five 
years, 12 only occurred where safety lamps had 
_ been used, all of which were in a defective state, 
| Other inspectors give similar statistics. Mr. 
| Holland shows that 148 lives are annually 
| thrown away because the precautions employed in 
Durham are not adopted in Yorkshire and other 
coal districts. The most fertile source of injury 
to miners appears to be from falls of coal, by 
which 2971 have been killed in eight years, or 
371 a year. Besides those killed a very much 
larger number have been seriously injured—often 
; maimed for life. Here, again, the northern dis- 
| trict claims a superiority, for although it employs 
| one-fifth of the men, it has only to be debited 
| with one-eighth of the accidents. This great dif- 


| ference Mr. Holland ascribes to the practice in 
| the north of employing men whose especial duty is 
| to look after the safety of the works. The 
| expense of colliery accidents is enormous; 
| thus the Lundhill explosion, by which 189 
| lives were lost, is supposed to have cost the 
proprietors nearly 20,0007. If says Mr. Holland, 
the families impoverished had had annuities 
purchased for them for ten years at the rate 
of 10s. a week for each bread-winner killed, 
they would not have received full compensation 
for their money loss ; but to purchase such an- 
nuities would cost, at 2001. each, 37,0007. Mr. 
Holland proceeded to inquire upon whom these 
heavy losses ought to fall, and he considers that 
the cost of precautions and accidents that occur 
| in spite of them, should be borne by consumers of 
coal, and that the loss by avoidable accidents 
should fall upon those whose ‘‘ culpable negligence 
or cruel parsimony has caused them.” He pro- 
ceeded to show that Lord Campbell’s Act does not 
protect the families of the slain, on account of the 
difficulty under which poor persons labour in put- 
ting it in force, and from its requiring the injury 
to be more distinctly traced to the conduct of the 
employers, than is often possible. Mr. Holland 
proposes either an alteration and extension of 
Lord Campbell’s Act, or, which he prefers, a law 
compelling all persons employed in collieries to 
be insured against accidents. He shows that one 
penny per ton upon the coals annually raised would 
yield 280,0007. a year, or enough to purchase 
annuities worth 2007. a-piece for the families of 
the 1000 men annually killed. He believes 
that the different rates charged by insurance 
offices, according as collieries are worked upon 
safer, or more dangerous principles would have a 
powerful effect in improving the general practice, 
and he also recommends that the insured coal 
owners should share the insurance profits arising 
from keeping down accidents. He tells us that a 
collier’s wife becomes a widow, on the average, 
fourteen years sooner than the wife of an agricul- 
tural labourer, and descends at once from 25s. per 
week—her husband's wages—to 2s. 6d. a-week, the 
allowance of the parish. At Auzin, the largest 
colliery in France, employing 7000 persons, the 
company make a rule of compensating the families 
of those killed by accidents, and in Belgium and 
Prussia, benefit societies are usually attached to 
each mine. 





Numismatic Socrery.—Nov. 24, W. S. W. 
Vaux, President in the Chair. A paper by 
Samuel Birch, Esq., F.S.A., was read, ‘‘On a 
remarkable coin of Seuthes I., King of the Odrys, 
in Thrace,” which has-been lately procured by 
the British Museum from Prof. Verkovich of 
Belgrade. This coin exhibits on the obverse ® 
horseman wearing a chlamys, and galloping to 
the right : he is hurling a javelin with the right 
hand, and holds the reins with his left, and 
pve anal written 
across the field of the coin in two lines. Mr. 
Birch remarked upon the curious fact that this 
coin (which weighs 132°5 grains) has been made 
according to the Attic standard, whereas almost 
all the other known money of northern Greece has 
been struck on the Macedonian standard. The 


on the reverse is the inscription 
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inscription is in the Doric dialect, which prevails 
also, as is well known, upon the coins of Geta, the 
King of the Edones. It is probable, therefore, 
that the local name of the King was Seuthas, this 
word SEY@A being the genitive case, after the 
analogy of Amynta from Amyntas. Little is 
known about Seuthes, but it is certain that he 
succeeded Sitalus I. about B.c. 424, at a period 
when this portion of northern Greece was in a 
very flourishing condition. Some donbt has been 
expressed as to the correct title of the tribe over 
whom he ruled, and he may perhaps have been 
rightly called the King of the Edones: on the 
whole, however, that of King of the Odrysians 
has been adopted as his fittest title. 





THE CAMDEN Sociery.—At the last meeting 
of the Camden Society, it was stated with much 
satisfaction by the Secretary and the Treasurer 
that the Society had at least 10007. in bank. This 
was, we believe, about a year since. Whether the 
members of the Scciety wish to be capitalists, or 
possessors of interesting books, we know not ; but 
as the Society has not favoured the literary world 
with any new publication for at least two years, 
it is probable that the funds will accumulate, and 
we may soon look for the Camden Literary Bank- 
ing Company. If the Society is at a loss for 
matter to have translated and published for the 
benefit of Englishmen in general, and its own 
subscribers in particular, perhaps the Master of 
the Rolls would admit them to have a search in 
the State Paper Office for material to work upon. 





InsTITUTE OF AcTUARIES.—Nov. 28th, W. B. 
Hodge, Esq., V.P., in the chair. M. Jellicoe 
read a paper, ‘‘On the Rationale of certain Ac- 
tuarial Estimates.” In this paper the writer 
drew attention to the remarkable differences which 
were found to exist between the purchasing and 
selling prices of a variety of securities, depending 
on the duration of human life. After investigating 
the causes of the differences, and recounting the 
considerations out of which they arose, and show- 
ing that they were of a nature quite imperative, 
he proceeded to point out instances in which, for 
want of a clear understanding of the circumstances, 
false estimates might be made, and erroneous 
opinions given ; and insisted on the importance of 
a full statement of the facts connected with each 
case being always made, when the case is sub- 
mitted to an actuary for his opinion. Particular 
reference was made to reversionary and contingent 
Teversionary interests, and it was shown that the 
equivocal manner in which cases were stated in 
teference to them was often calculated to mislead, 
and demanded on the part of the profession great 
care and circumspection. After the reading of the 
weer an animated discussion took place, in which 

. Hardy, Mr. Bunyon, Mr. A. Browne, Mr. M. 
Meekins, Mr. Bailey, Mr. Farren, Mr. Sprague, 
Mr, Porter, and the Chairman took part, and the 
meeting separated. 





Fosstz AncHITECTURE.—At a recent meeting 
of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, Mr. John Atkinson described a visit he 
had made to the Runcorn Hill quarry to see the 
alleged fragment of an ancient Gothic window, the 
existence of which in the days of the Labyrin- 
thodon would have been a startling discovery. 

€ supposed relic of human work turned out to 
bea mass of fine grained sandstone veins, deposited 
in a system of cracks formed by the dessication 
and subsequent modification of a bed of marl. 


Intnpations.—In a communication to the 
Cercle in Paris, M. Baudoin proposed to deal with 
the inundations that produce such ravages in 
France by collecting the surplus water in situa- 
tions where irrigation could, be beneficially em- 
ployed. The basis of his system is to prevent any 
water falling upon land with a velocity able to 
carry away the soil, which would be fertilised by 
the gradual subsidence of the inundation mud. 

Caromoryrocraruy.—M. Rochette hasdevised 
a new method of printing the different colours 
used in this art. Instead of applying a series 
of plates or stones, each bearing one colour in 








the usual way, he arranges his plates upon a 
rotating platform, of smaller dimensions, but 
like those used on railways. Suppose four plates 
thus arranged with black, red, blue, and green, 
and a sheet of four pages, which it is desired 
to print, imposed upon them. One page will 
be printed in each colour, and by turning the 
sheet a quarter round each time, the remaining 
colours will be printed in succession. This appa- 
ratus has a mechanical contrivance to ensure 
accuracy of position ; and, as the colours admit of 
super-position, green may be formed by successive 
printings of yellow and blue, orange by yellow 
and red, &e. 

New StreaAM PropPELLER.—A curious notion 
has entered the head of M. Busson, who has de- 
vised a new kind of steamboat, which, in addition, 
to a screw-propeller acting from behind, is to have 
a screw prow rotating in front, and gimbletting 
through the water. The inventor expects great 
results from this extraordinary scheme, but we 
apprehend he will find it difficult to communicate 
his enthusiasm to other persons. 

Leap In Snurr.—When snuff is packed in 
lead, the metal is slowly acted upon by carbonic 
acid, which appears to be gradually evolved from 
the snuff, and the salt thus produced will pene- 
trate some distance into the mass. Thus M. 
Wicke found, by analysis, 0°951 per cent. of 
carbonate of lead in the inner mass of a sample, 
2°743 per cent. in its outer layer which had been 
in contact with the metal. It is thus possible for 
snuff takers to introduce into their system a suffi- 
cient quantity of lead to produce mischievous 
results. 

CLEANING GLASSES AND CAPSULES. — When 
these vessels are incrusted with organic matter 
that resists ordinary means of removal, it is 
recommended to moisten the spots with sulphuric 
acid, and sprinkle them with powdered bichromate 
of potash, which in the course of a few hours 
enables them to be washed clean. 

Fish Swarms 1N Inp1A.—In a paper ‘‘ On the 
Physiological Geography of India,” read before 
the Bombay Geographical Society, the periodical 
swarms of fish are thus described: “‘ Within a 
week or ten days after the commencement of the 
rains as soon as the surface of the soil is fairly 
saturated, and occupied everywhere by rivulets or 
standing pools of water, the whole earth seems to 
swarm with fish. They are of four or five different 
varieties, such as abound in the sea along shore, 
and can live either in fresh or salt water. They 
vary in size from an inch in length to that of the 
forefinger, and are caught in myriads in baskets 
or in nets, affording sport to the boys, and an 
agreeable article of food. Though their appear- 
ance has been mentioned by everyone who has 
attempted to describe the rains for the last two 
centuries, it has never been so satisfactorily 
accounted for as could be desired.” 


Ice SHOWERS AND RAIN IN InpDIA.—From the 
same paper we extract the following account of 
the squalls and storms preceding the monsoon 
rains in Eastern and Central India: ‘‘ Three or 
four of these occur during the months of April and 
May, and are frequently accompanied by furious 
hail-storms, the hail being on an average about 
the size of walnuts, on sn that of duck’s 
eggs: single hailstones have occasionally been 
found from one to three pounds in weight. There 
are, indeed, four cases on record, within the last 
seventy years, of masses of ice having fallen from 
the firmament of from half a ton to a ton and 
a-half in weight. Recent observations have 
shown that the maximum fall of rain occurs, as 
might be expected, at the ordinary altitude of the 
principal layers of rain-cloud, between three thou- 
sand and five thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and the amount of rain regularly decreases above 
this as the higher levels are attained. The discharge 
where this sea of vapour impinges on a cold mass 
of mountains is tremendous. At Mahabaleshwar 
it amounts to between two hundred and sixty and 
three hundred inches ; it exceeds two hundred on 
the same level at the Neilgiris, and at Cherapunj 
in the Karhin Hills, north-west of Caleutta, there 
is an average fall of no less than six hundred and 


ten inches, above twenty feet occasionally falling 
in the month of June.” This is probably the 
greatest rain-fall in the world ; and its prodigious 
amount will be understood when it is remembered 
that a fall of two inches in twenty-four hours 
represents an extraordinary rain in this country, 
and that at Falmouth, one of our rainiest local 
ties, the entire fall during five years, from 1849 to 
1853 inclusive, was only 203°6 inches, or con- 
siderably less than that of one wet June in this 
watery spot. 

IenEs Fatut In JApAN.—A correspondent of 
the Photographic News describes his visit to a vol- 
canic hill in Japan which appeared covered with 
flames, and occasioned great anxiety to himself 
and his companions. On passing through them, he 
was surprised to find that they did not burn, but 
only produced a pleasant warmth. Returning 
some weeks afterwards, no such phenomena ap-~ 
peared. 

ACTION OF OZONE ON ORGANIC CoMPOUNDS. 
—Mr. Von Gorup-Besanez has presented the 
scientific world with some important experi- 
ments on the behaviour of ozone towards or- 
ganic substances, which promise to throw much 
light upon certain physiological processes. B 
passing a current of strongly-ozonised air through 
an aqueous solution of albumen, the liquid is 
made to change colour, and to become reddish by 
reflected light, and greenish yellow by trans- 
mitted light. A portion of the albumen becomes 
coagulated into a substance resembling fibrine, 
and if the process is continued these coagula are 
dissolved, and the ordinary precipitants of albu- 
men do not affect the solution. Caseine is in 
like manner converted into a substance resembling 
albumen. Fibrine, pure bone gelatine, starch, 
and cane sugar, are not affected by ozone, but oik 
of cinnamon instantly absorbs it, and then, like 
ozonised turpentine, exhibits all the oxidising 
properties for which ozone is remarkable. 

Srerysunt YELLow.—It is asserted that this 
beautiful chrome yellow can be made by mixing a 
hot saturated solution of bichromate of potash 
with a saturated solution of chloride of calcium. 
It is thus a chromate of lime and potash, and not 
like the ordinary chrome yellow, a chromate of 
lead. Being highly poisonous it may furnish the 
lollypop makers with a substance as dangerous as 
the arsenite of copper, with which they tinge some 
of their wares with a charming green, and furnish 
patients for our London hospitals. 


Heicut oF THE Human Specres.—M. Silber- 
mann, secretary of the French section of the Asso- 
ciation for International Uniformity of Weights 
and Measures, shows that the average height of 
the male and female population of France, taken 
in a certain position, which he names the 
“geometric,” is 1°600,040 metres, or two metres. 
if (in the same position) the hands are on 
extended over the head. Two individuals lai 
lengthwise, with fingers touching, would thus 
measure four metres, which he terms the base of 
the harmonic proportions of the human race, 
Thus this harmonic base is four times one metre, 
just as the meridian is four times ten million 
metres, and the relation of the two in- 
tegers is as 1 to 10,000,000. From_ these 
considerations he draws proof of the equality of 
the sexes, as they exhibit woman, not as @ 
complement to the male portion of creation, but 
as constituting of right, half the human family, 
‘‘as determined by Christian apa | and t 
laws of the most civilised people,” in which latter 
category we cannot, according to this text, at pre- 
sent be arranged, as our law still commits the bar- 
barism of regarding a married woman as com- 
pevely merged in the existence of her husband. 

ursuing his calculations, M. Silbermann arrives 
at the conclusion that the average height of the 
human race has remained unchanged since the 
Chaldean epoch, four thousand years ago. 

ArsEnic.—Mr. Alfred Gibson of the Agricul- 
tural College, has made some calculations to 
satisfy the minds of those who have been need- 
lessly alarmed at the alleged absorption of arsenic 
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of superphosphate, containing 33 per cent. of 
phosphate of lime, and ‘01 per cent. of arsenious 
acid have been used, each hundred weight of roots 
would contain about half a grain of arsenic, a 
= of not more than ‘00006 per cent.” 
r. E. 8. Kennington, F.C.S., has repeated Dr. 
Edmund Davy’s experiments, without arriving at 
the same results. He found that watering plants 
—broccoli, cabbage, and lettuce—with cold satu- 
rated solution of ,arsenic killed them. Plants 
watered with dilut€d solution did not die, but he 
was unable to detect any arsenic in their tissues. 
Mr. Henry N. Draper, F.C.S., calls attention, 
through the Pharmaceutical Journal, to the com- 
position of the papier moure fly papers, which he 
says contain an average of 2°55 grains of arsenic 
in each sheet, or quite enough to destroy human 
life. He found that if these papers are moistened 
with an alkaline acetate and burnt, they develop 
the nauseous odour of alkarsine or cacodyle. 
There can be no doubt that the use of any fly- 
papers prepared with arsenic should be discou- 
Taged as they — easily lead to the accidental 
poisoning of children, besides supplying a ready 
means for the commission of crime. 
Non-INFLAMMABLE Fasrics. — The crinoline 
mania, by multiplying the number of painful 
deaths by fire, has also stimulated inquiry into 
the means by which the materials of ladies’ 
dresses can be rendered incombustible. The 
Queen, with laudable anxiety upon this subject, 
teferred the matter to Professor Graham, the 
Master of the Mint, and by him the inquiry was 
transferred to Messrs. Versmann and Oppenheim, 
who have conducted a series of elaborate experi- 
ments, the results of which were laid before the 
British Association at Aberdeen, and are now 
published in a pamphlet (Triibner & Co.), The 
chemists in question, naturally anxious to be re- 
warded for their pains, have patented the pro- 
cesses they recommend, a proceeding which sug- 
sts the idea that it would have been much 
etter if a few manufacturers had combined to 
defray the expenses of the inquiry, on condition 
that the results should be free to all. Messrs. 
Versmann and Oppenheim have achieved a 
certain amount of success, but we cannot con- 
sider their processes as final, because they do 
not satisfy all the conditions that are required 
for public safety. After examining the action of 
about forty salts upon muslin, they found two 
possessed superior qualities, viz., tungstate of 
soda and sulphate of ammonia, both of which 
can be obtained at a sufficiently low price. The 
latter they recommend for manufacturers, and 
Messrs. Cochran and Dewar, of the Kirkton 
Bleach Works, report favourably of its action. 
Muslin so prepared does not present any peculiar 
appearance to the eye, but when exposed to flame 
is reduced to a cinder without bursting into a 
blaze, and thus combustion does not spread, so that 
only the _ actually in contact with the flame is 
burnt. Nothing more could be desired for fabrics 
not intended to be washed; but, unfortunately 
that process dissolves the sulphate of ammonia, 
and restores the inflammability. This could 
be again destroyed by fresh immersion in the 
protecting solution, but clothes prepared with 
sulphate of ammonia do not iron well, owing 
to the action of the heated metal on the salt. 
For laundry purposes, therefore, the tungstate of 
soda is recommended, and is successfully em- 
ployed in the Queen’s household. It is, of course, 
ssible to immerse every combustible article that 
is washed in tungstate of soda, but there will be 
very great difficulty in obtaining the general in- 
troduction of such a process, and we still deside- 
rate a plan by which vegetable fabrics may, with- 
out detriment to their appearance, be made 
see ngeanaane & incapable of burning with flame. 
ven a moderate reduction of this combustibility, 
so that they would burn slowly, instead of quickly, 
would be a great gain, as it is the rapidity of 
their conflagration which makes the ignition of 
ladies’ dresses so dangerous. Muslins not 
starched, prepared with a solution containing 
seven per cent. of sulphate of ammonia, gain 
about eighteen per cent. in weight, while from a 
solution of twenty per cent. of tungstate of soda 


they gain about twenty-seven per cent. This is 
important, as adding very considerably to the 
cost of carriage, which would probably render the 
process inapplicable to cheap goods, 
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THe SKETCHES in Spatn, taken by Davip 
Rosrrts, R.A., during the years 1832 and 1833, 
are now being exhibited at the German Gallery. 
When he visited Spain, our now veteran artist was 
in the first flush of his success, and aiming to 
achieve the honours and reputation he afterwards 
so abundantly obtained. We call him careless 
now, and his pictures mere sketches : then it was 
just the reverse. Careful beyond most of his 
contemporaries, even his sketches were finished 
pictures. This being so, it is a rare treat to have 
an opportunity of examining a collection of 
drawings, made on the spot by so skilful a hand, of 
a large proportion of whatever is most oe 
or famous in the land of the Moor and the Don. 
And it is probably the only opportunity, as the 
drawings have been purchased by an ardent 
admirer of our great architectural painter, and will 
be removed as soon as the exhibition is over into 
the far north. 

The sketches are seventy-five in number, all 
executed alike in colours on a ground of gray 
peper, body colour being freely used in the lights. 

othing can well be more refined than the execu- 
tion: the tints are exquisitely graduated, the 
details very neatly and tenderly drawn, the light 
and shade so arranged as to be most conducive to 
the general effect ; and, whether we examine a 
single sketch or the whole series, it is impossible 
not to be struck with the exceeding dexterity of 
the manipulation. They are in fact a series of 
drawings which the young artist would do well to 
study carefully. They should serve at once as a 
lesson and a warning. From them he may learn 
how success is attained, and how mannerism ac- 
quired. Only the most studious diligence could 
have enabled anyone to secure such perfect control 
over his materials, and such enviable ease and 
precision of touch. But this very facility has 
proved an evil, in leading the artist to rely too 
much upon it. Whatever be the scene, and 
whatever the circumstances under which it is 
viewed, the artist has recourse to the same 
method of representing it. Instead of setting 
himself doggedly to copy the actual colours, 
with all their multitudinous modifications, he 
recurs again and again to his dull gray ground, 
and limited series of tints ; whilst of every place 
and object the details are put in with the same 
easy, superficial touch and conventional licence. 
It would well repay a student to compare these 
sketches—the perfection of sketches, after their 
kind—with the architectural sketches of Prout, 
and both with the infinitely varied sketches of 
Turner. Had Turner so sketched we may be sure 
he would never have become the great colourist he 
did ; and looking at these sketches and others by 
Roberts, we can well understand how he missed 
becoming a colourist, and hotv the longer he 
painted the more mechanical he would become. 

But we have no intention to disparage these 
drawings ; we repeat, that of their kind they are 
the perfection of sketches. How exquisite, for 
example, and how poetical is the view of ‘The 
South Aisle of Seville Cathedral’ (74), with its 
dreamy chiaroscuro and delicious gradations 
of tint; the distant gleam of daylight, with 
its reflection on the marble floor ; and all the sub- 
tleties of expression that come out on a careful 
examination. With it may be compared the less 
successful, but still admirable, view of the ‘ North 
Transept’ of the same cathedral (3), with its huge 
St. Christopher, and the picturesque procession in 
the shadowy distance; and that again with the 
tnagnificent ‘South Transept’ (9). The exterior 
of the cathedral, and the Giralda, are of course 
shown from various points of view; so also are 
the other more famous buildings of Seville—the 
‘Church of Santa Catalina’ (25), making one of 
the most effective drawings in the room, whilst 
in the ‘Great Square,’ the picturesque bustle of a 





Spanish market-place is capitally rendered ; and 





the series is completed by a general view of the 
city by daybreak (23), and another (29) in which, 
by —— the great aqueduct into the fore- 
ground, he has shown in conjunction the archi- 
tecture of the Roman, the Spaniard, and the 
Moor. The Alhambra is made the subject of 
several highly finished sketches, in which its 
quaint beauty and picturesqueness are very well 
shown, though little indication is given of the 
brilliancy of its colour. 

Again the ‘Royal Palace at Madrid’ is por- 
trayed in several clever sketches; and so is the 
Moorish town of Alcala el Guadaira. But we 
might go on through the whole series, tempted by 
such names as those of Burgos, Cordova, Granada, 
Toledo, and Xerez, and find in each something to 
admire, But we stop, lest we weary the reader 
with the iteration ; only advising him to see the 
sketches for himself, if he feel any interest in Old 
Spain ; and Mr. Roberts to work out in oil the 
sketch of ‘Gibraltar from the Neutral Ground’ 
(30), which, with hardly any alteration, would 
make a noble picture, and one full of interest at the 
present time : it is seldom we see our glorious 
rock so grandly represented. 








Maclise’s great picture of the ‘ Marriage of 
Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, to the Princess 
Eva, daughter of the King of Leinster, on the 
Battle Field at Waterford,’ which was sold at 
Lord Northwick’s sale for 1710 guineas, is now on 
view at Mr. Cox’s Gallery, 14, Berners Street. 
The picture, it may be remembered, appeared in 
the first instance at the Royal Academy Fexhibition 
of 1854. After its removal from Trafalgar Square, 
and before it passed into the possession of Lord 
Northwick, Mr. Maclise, we believe, went over it 
again very carefully. It certainly seems improved 
in general appearance, as well as mellowed in tone, 
since it hung on the Academy walls. Of all 
Maclise’s works this, in size, daringness of treat- 
ment, mental power, largeness of style, extent of 
research, and elaborateness of execution, claims the 
first place. From its size, however (some 25 
feet), and indeed its subject also, it is suitable 
only for the public gallery. Had we a truly 
national gallery of British pictures, this would 
doubtless have been one of the works pur- 
chased at the Northwick sale for the national 
collection. As it is, we can only hope that some 
day it will find its proper resting-place when such 
a collection is formed. But, as that day is far 
distant, we recommend those who desire to see 
one of the most important, and one of the most 
imaginative, historical works of the British school, 
in a good light, so that it can be examined at 
leisure, to visit the gallery in Berners Street. The 
gallery also contains several other pictures, ancient 
as well as modern, from the Northwick Collection. 
Among them is the so-called ‘ Venus’ of Titian, a 
replica (or copy) of the famous ‘Recumbent 
Venus’ of the great Venetian. This is the picture 
which excited some discussion, when exhibited 
some years ago in Pall Mall, before it passed into 
the possession of Lord Northwick. If the visitor 
fancies he can judge between a true and a simulated 
picture of the Voatiin school, he has here an 
opportunity to test his skill. Of perhaps less 
doubtful authenticity are the gallery paintings by 
Guercino and Annibale Caracci ; oak a pair, of 
cabinet size, by Tiepolo, depicting the humours of 
the Carnival. But more interest will probably be 
felt in the English pictures, among which, as pro- 
minent examples, may be mentioned ‘Lear and 
the Fool in the Storm’ (81), by W. Dyce, R.A., 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1851; Etty’s 
large cawewe | of ‘ Joan of Arc at the Stake’ (103) ; 
an unfinished picture, by Wilkie, of ‘Samuel and 
Eli in the Temple’ (59) ; ‘Shylock, Bassanio, and 
Antonio,’ one of Douglas Cowper’s last works; 
a forcible head of old Bone, the enamel-painter, 
by Jackson (which, as well as a portrait, said 
to be of William Pitt when young, by Gains- 
borough, ought to be secured for the National 
Portrait Gallery, if the likenesses are sufficiently 
authenticated) ; the ‘Holy Well,’ by Anthony, 
and others by Collins, Martin, Rothwell, and 
many men of lesser fame—as well as several of 
dubious ascription. 


* 
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The Stereoscopic Cabinet, No. J. (L. Reeve), is 
described as an attempt to provide ‘‘a regular 
and more responsible mode of publication” for 
stereoscopic photographs than the usual modes of 
jssue. The plan seems based on that of the 
Stereoscopic Magazine of the same publisher, but 
the stereographs, instead of requiring a book 
stereoscope, are mounted on card in the ordinary 
manner, and are of course available for every kind 
of instrument. Probably the majority of pur- 
chasers will continue to choose their own subjects 
in preference to taking a monthly ready-made 
selection ; but a goodly minority may find it con- 
venient to receive a half-crown ‘‘ monthly packet 
of three first-class stereographs, illustrative of sub- 
jects of general interest, and accompanied by a 
short description printed at the back.” This first 
packet comes very fairly up to its promise. The 
subjects are of general interest, and the prints 
are very good. ‘The first is the famous ‘South 
Porch of St. Ouen, Rouen,’ perhaps the most 
beautiful of the abbey churches of France ; and no 
higher praise could be given to the print, than 
to say it is by the late Robert Howlett. _ Nothing 
can well exceed the delicacy and sharpness 
of the tracery of the windows and buttresses, and 
the cuspation of the doorway ; but the shadow in 
the porch is too deep, to allow the exquisite carving 
of the tympanum to be seen even with the strongest 
light. The second slide is a group of the statue 
of Thalia, and other marbles, in the third Greco- 
Roman Saloon of the British Museum, taken by 
Mr. Roger Fenton. This, again, is a capital 
subject for the stereoscope, and it is admirably 

hotographed. In the description it might have 
a explained, however, that the right arm, with 
the pedum, is a ‘‘ restoration,” which may account 
for alittle awkwardness in that part of the figure. 
The third slide is a lively view of the deck of ‘The 
Yacht Maraquita,’ taken by Capt. Henry whilst 
on the yoyage to Iceland. If succeeding packets 
are as good as this, the publication will deserve 
successs, and no doubt obtain it. 





We have received Parts 4 and 5 of The Universal 
Decorator (Houlston & Wright), and can only re- 

at what we said in noticing a previous part, 
that for a work of this kind to be of any service 
to the class to which it is addressed, the examples 
given should be good of their kind, and that above 
all there should be perfect explicitness on the part 
of the conductors. Here, for example, we have 
prints (of the design and execution of which we 
shall say nothing) of a looking-glass frame, panels, 
acircular iron casting, fire-irons, cups and saucers, 
&c., intended, we suppose, as patterns for work- 
men and decorators, yet not a word is said as to 
whether they are original or not, whence they are 
obtained, or when and by whom they were 
designed. The designs are left to speak for 
themselves. There is ample text, but not a line 
of it refers to them; and the concoction of the 
text gives us little confidence in the mode of 
getting up the designs. Thus, at the first dip, 
we opened upon a long article, headed ‘* Art- 
Collections at the South Kensington Museum. 
By J. C. Robinson, F.S.A., Keeper of the Museum 
of Art, &c.” Now, Mr. Robinson is so well 
qualified to speak on that subject that we began to 
read the article with some attention. It seemed 
familiar from the first, but we went on a little 
way, when it struck us that it was very like a 
lecture Mr. Robinson delivered on the subject 
nearly two years ago, and which was afterwards 
published. We turned to the lecture, and there, 
sure enough, we found that the last half of it 
(from p. 14) had been transferred bodily to the 

ages of the Decorator. The paper following this 
fine the title, ‘‘ The Functions of Iron in Nature, 
Art, and Policy, a lecture delivered at Tunbridge 
Wells, by John Ruskin, M.A.,” and this, on ex- 
amining it, we find is not a report of a lecture 
delivered by Mr. Ruskin, but a reprint verbatim 
from his work entitled, ‘‘The Two Paths:” 
verbatim, that is, as far as it goes, for whilst of 
Mr. Robinson’s lecture only the second half is 
given, of this the second half is omitted, and in 
that which is given, whole paragraphs are left out, 
the logical divisions are omitted without any in- 


dication of the omission, and occasionally, to save 
space, paragraphs are run into each other. Of 
course Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Robinson, or their 
publishers, may have given permission for these 
reprints ; but even then, in common fairness, the 
reader should have been told that he was read- 
ing what was not now printed for the first time. 
If they are reprinted without permission, the 
absence of acknowledgment only renders the 
procedure the more reprehensible. Whether there 
1s any more such conveyance we have not taken 
the trouble to look, but a passage which caught 
our eye is sufficient to prove that the conductors 
are not more trustworthy authorities in matters of 
criticism and information than in literary rights 
and obligations. It occurs in a memoir of the 
sculptor Cibber, and is to the effect that Cibber’s 
statues of Raving and Melancholy Madness, which 
‘‘are still to be seen and wondered at in the en- 
trance hall” of the present Bethlehem Hospital 
are ‘‘worthy of Michael Angelo.” Now, in the 
first place, these statues have for some time been 
“*to t seen and wondered at” in the South Ken- 
sington Museum; and, in the second, anyone 
who had seen them and who knew anything of 
sculpture, would as soon think of saying that the 
statue of George the Third in Cockspur Street is 
worthy of Phidias, as that these are ‘‘ worthy of 
Michael Angelo.” 





The Prometheus of Pradier, and the Philope- 
mon of David D’ Angers, have been removed from 
the Tuileries to the saloon on the ground floor of 
the Louvre, dedicated to French artists who have 
died during the present century. Both the sta- 
tues have suffered so much from their long expo- 
sure to the weather in the Tuileries, as to require 
thorough cleaning—which in works in stone and 
marble is a somewhat dangerous process. 


Seventeen new statues have been placed for 
exhibition in the Court of the Louvre, preparatory 
to elevating them into their niches in the lower 
story of the palace. Among them are an ‘ Inspi- 
ration,’ by M. Chambard ; a ‘ Pensierosa,’ by M. 
Lanzeiotte ; a ‘ Muse,’ by M. Prouha ; a ‘ Nymph,’ 
by M. Courtet; an ‘Omphale,’ by M. Crauk ; 
‘Paris and Helen,’ by M. Eteix ; ‘Bathsheba,’ by 
M. Oudiné ; two Sapphos by MM. Trevaux and 
Loison, &c.,—an array of personages no doubt 
selected upon some principle, but what, it would 
rather puzzle any but a Frenchman to guess. 


Sir Joseph Paxton’s glass and iron architec- 
ture seems to be making way on the continent. 
We learn from the Builder that a Crystal Palace 
is in course of erection at Amsterdam. It is to 
be opened in 1861. ‘‘ It will be 400 feet in length 
by 200 feet in width, and the central dome will 
be 200 feet in height, at the junction of which 
will be a transept and the nave of the edifice.” 
The iron will be obtained from England. 


Meetings have been held for raising monuments 
to Robert Stephenson and Isambard Brunel ; and 
committees have been appointed for giving effect 
to the propositions. Among the projects started, 
one was that the monument to Robert Stephenson 
should be a joint one with that to his father ; 
another that there should be a joint memorial of 
Stephenson and Brunel raised somewhere in the 
metropolis. The former, if it be intended to 





combine the monument to the younger Stephen- 
son with Lough’s Newcastle monument, we take 
to be out of the question ; and the second plan 
seems no more feasible. Robert Stephenson and } 
Brunel can each stand very well upon his own | 
merits ; but if a Stephenson memorial is to be | 
raised elsewhere than in Neweastle, the father and | 
son may be very gracefully united. 








South Kenstncron Museum. — During the 
week ending 26th Nov., 1859, the visitors have 
been as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and | 
Saturday, free days, 2753; on Monday and Tues- | 
day, free evenings, 3439. On the three students- 
days (admission to the public 6d.), 679; one | 
students’ evening, Wednesday, 231. Total, 7102. | 





From the opening of the Museum, 1,143,182. | 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


— = 


THE past week has been much richer than 
its predecessor in musical performances, the death 
of Spohr having been seized upon as a means of 
paying much greater homage to his talent than 
he had ever, whilst living, continuously re- 
ceived. If we may now trust the critics, who of 
yore pretended there was no talent in any modern 
composer but Mendelssohn, we should be brought 
to imagine that a light, very nearly, if not quite, 
as brilliant as that of the originator of the Elijah 
and St. Paul, had suddenly been extinguished. 
This kind of spasmodic adoration is not uncom- 
mon in the musical world of England. Whilst a 
master lives, he is incessantly subjected to im- 
pertinent advice, and. curtly told that he has 
very nearly the first rudiments of his calling 
to learn; that his harmonies are monotonous, 
if they are not positively crude; and that 
his progressions are, as we overheard a sa- 
pient soi-disant critic remark last Friday at 
Exeter Hall, too schromatic—chromatic, we sup- 
pose, the gentleman meant—to be grateful to 
the ear. To adopt the observation of Mendelssohn, 
the modern race of critics seem to think that 
their entire province is ‘‘to stick their claws” 
into an unhappy writer, in order, if they can, to 
tear him to pieces bit by bit, as worthy only of 
annihilation. The proper way to meet such 
charlatanry is to close the subject, as M. Costa is 
known to do, with this quiet observation, ‘‘ Let 
them come and do better ;” so easy is it indeed. 
to find fault, but so difficult to bring any amount 
of perfection up to the ideal, which is laid down 
as the unattainable standard of the tip-top medio- 
crity that ever preaches so well, and has not a 
particle of aptitude to practise. Happily such 
pretence at criticism could do such mighty 
geniuses as those of Mendelssohn and Spohr no 
harm, whilst they were living. As little good 
can fulsome praise add to their repute, now that. 
they are— 

Gone to that better place 
Where their harmonies alone can be excelled. 


The public have, long ere this, judged for them- 
selves—and judged rightly—that Spohr was a 
great master, and that whatever line of his vocation 
he pursued, he equally excelled. Take him as 
the master of a comparatively modern violin 
schoul, and he will be found to have elevated the 
réle of concerto playing into a perfect system. 
Take him next as a writer of instrumental cham- 
ber composition, and he is proved to have been 
both original and elegant, deep and grand. Take 
him as the constructor of symphony, and he will 
not suffer in comparison by the side even of 
Mozart and Mendelssohn, nay, not even by that 
of Beethoven. In fact, he and the other three 
whom we have named stand as the only integral 
constitution of the great quartet of instrumental 
composition. Follow him from the concert-room 
to the theatre, and he will appear as the writer of 
operas, flowing with delicious melody and full of 
sparkling gems, albeit the librettos of those com- 
positions were most unfortunately the dullest of 
the dull; and yet his music imparted brilliancy 
to such faulty materials, and made them succeed 
everywhere but in England, by the beauty of his 
instrumental and vocal adornments. His Faust 
and Jessonda will bear comparison with even the 
sublime conceptions of Mozart, and come off un- 
harmed by the contrast. Take him, lastly, as 
the writer of modern oratorio, and here, also, so- 
long as he could present such glorious manifesta- 
tions as are embodied in The Judgment, such 
versatility as is exhibited in The Fall of Babylon, 
and such intense pathos and sentiment as abound 
in every note and bar of The Crucifizion—a work, 
to the shame of England, discountenanced on 


| account of that spurious profession of religion 


which substitutes cant for reality, and whick 
was never permitted to have a fair hearing, not 
even at Norwich, for whose Festivals it was, like 
his two other oratorios, written, much less in 
London, where by means of cliqueism, no less 
than upon quasi religious grounds, it is still 
tabooed. In no one single department of his art 
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has Spohr ever failed. Some of his productions 
may be said to be monotonous and void of inter- 
est, but upon the whole they are never feeble, 
and must always secure for him that respect and 
admiration which are now being but too tardily 
rendered. 

As a mark of peculiar respect to the memory of 
the deceased composer, the Sacred Harmonic 
Society led the way last Friday, by commencing 
their eens season with a performance of 
The Judgment. \t had been purposed to have 
commenced this season with Handel’s Saul, but 
that too little known work—one of the most 
massive choruses of which made by far the great- 
est impression at the Crystal Palace Centenary— 
was laid aside to mark an appreciation of the loss, 
which music had sustained by the removal of the 
last of those great German celebrities, who have 
done so much to further the rapid progress of 
one of the most important elements of civilisation. 
This was appropriately followed by Mozart’s 
Requiem—a work, the grandest of the grand, in 
which elevation of thought, depth of contrite feel- 
ing, and earnest adoration, reach heights as sub- 
lime as earthly music can ever hope to attain. 
The interpretation of The Requiem was a master- 
piece of vocal power and instrumental pre- 
cision — not so The Judgment. The chorus 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society is better 
acquainted with the former than the latter 
work. It is more than three years since Spohr 
has been heard at all in Exeter Hall, the 
public having been misled, by the carping critics 
to whom we have alluded, into the belief that 
there is nothing in The Judgment, except one or 
two beauties, that scarcely compensate for other 
deficiencies. Now that the oratorio has been 
once more heard, and that the critics have 
changed their note, it is probable the public 
will be allowed to form some judgment in a 
matter of taste, and be permitted, as they 
always ought to be, to be biased by their 
own opinion. There certainly was a change of 
manner on the part of the audience of Friday 
night to that of hearers several years ago, when 
the generality were usually fidgetty and in- 
attentive during the performance of any one of 
Spohr’s works. On this occasion, whether the 
greater part of the audience were lovers of the 
writings of this master, or whether the solemnity 
of the occasion touched them, we cannot say; but 
certainly Spohr never had a fairer hearing, ex- 
cept perhaps on the occasion of his Judgment 
having been given for the first time in England at 
Norwich in 1827. The principal singers were, on 
this occasion, Madame Lemmens Sherrington and 
Miss Dolby, Herr Reichardt and Mr. Weiss—an 
unfortunate selection, as far as soprano and tenor 
‘were concerned, for a perfect enunciation of the 
music which Spohr has prepared for those voices, 
the lady being imperfect and the gentleman in- 
competent. It also strikes us, from having 
heard this oratorio at Norwich in 1827 and 
1830, that M. Costa takes the temps faster 
than it was first given, which in some points is a 
decided improvement, inasmuch as Spohr’s 
solidity of manner always induced him especially 
to drag his choruses, thereby invariably making 
them unsteady, but in others diminishes the effects 
intended. For instance, in the lovely duet, 
‘¢ Forsake me not in this dread hour,” the senti- 
ment is marred by the increase of the time, whilst 
in the last quartet, ‘‘ Now come, Lord Jesus,” the 
impulse, which M. Costa imparts to the unaccom- 
panied voices certainly heightens the solemnity of 
the intention. Save in one or two points the 
chorus singers were hardly obedient to the con- 
ductor. The only really unsafe passage was in 
the chorus ‘‘ All glory to the Lamb,” in which 
Madame Lemmens Sherrington did her best to 
provoke a dead stop. In any other hands than M. 
Costa’s, the whole must have been begun again. 
The Requiem went with wonderful precision, and 
met with a most impressive hearing. This com- 

sition very properly followed Zhe Judgment, 
both as to character and sentiment. Had it been 
given first, it would have crushed The Judgment 
by its massive grandeur and towering majesty. 

From Exeter Hall to Drury Lane is but a step, 











and there on Saturday evening we met with the 
first of a series of Winter Promenade Concerts, 
without M. Jullien, who, strange to say, is not at 
all missed during the performance of light music, 
and is appropriately absent whilst classical compo- 
sitions are being rendered ! This series of concerts 
is said to have been arranged by a company of 
gentlemen — that company consisting of Mr. 
Strange of the Crystal Palace, who has engaged 
the Sydenham band, and its clever conductor, 
Mr. Manns, by whom the performers have been 
strengthened in number, though not very much so 
in quality. The concerts up to the present time 
have been well attended, whilst the classical parts 
are much admired, and in nothing more than in 
Herr Wieniawski’s playing of Mendelssohn’s great 
violin concerto, which has been listened to with 
an amount of attention, that clearly indicates 
the rapid — which the estimation of good 
music is making amongst the masses of our 
population. 

The second of the Popular Concerts was given 
on Monday, and the Amateur Musical Society 
also commenced work, under the direction of Mr. 
C. Leslie, on the same evening. The performers 
at the first of these ré-wnions comprised MM. 
Sainton and Wieniawski, Herr Goffree, and M. 
Piatti, and one or two other celebrities, who 
played with their usual precision and excellence, 
whilst the concert of the latter Society, rich in 
materials, evidently satisfied a large and attentive 
audience. 

At Covent Garden there has been a change of 
opera on almost every evening of the week. The 
Rose of Castile and the Satanella, by Balfe, and 
the Crown Diamonds, by Auber, have been 
alternated with the Dinorah, by Meyerbeer—a 
rich galaxy of musical beauty which could not 
fail to attract. Miss L. Pyne has been singing 
her best in all these works, and has been ably 
assisted by Miss Thirlwall, who, in the part of 
Carmen, in the Rose of Castile, exhibited talent of 
a very superior order, and proved that she has 
been well taught. Mr. W. Harrison and Mr. 
Santley have also largely contributed to the suc- 
cess of the week’s musical entertainment at this 
well-conducted theatre. 

A new opera at this house, from the pen of Mr. 
Alfred Mellon, is also announced, the libretto of 
which is founded on a melodrama, which had a 
tremendous run at the Adelphi, under Mr. Yates’ 
management, Victorine. This work is said to be 
in three acts, and is very highly spoken of. If 
Mr. Alfred Mellon be as successful a writer as 
he is a conductor, he will certainly have attained 
a very high position in his professional career. 





Drury LANE PROMENADE Concerts.—Mdme. 
Lemmens Sherrington and Herr Wieniawski con- 
tinue to attract large audiences within the walls of 
Old Drury. The ‘‘Shadow Song” from Dinorah, 
sung by the first-named artiste, is invariably re- 
demanded, and the extraordinary talents of the 
great Polish violinist appear to increase as the 
time for his departure draws near. He is nightly 
received with the utmost applause, a compliment 
which is also paid to the orchestra on their per- 
formance of the ‘‘ Riflemen’s March,” entitled by 
the composer, ‘‘ Come if you dare,” and dedicated 
to the Volunteer Rifle Corps of England. 





Princess’s TauaTre.—In noticing Mr. Mel- 
ville’s first appearance at this house, we said he had 
power to form a school of acting totally unknown 
to the English stage. In the original character 
given to this gentleman in the drama of The 
Master Passion, he had no opportunity of ex- 
hibiting his peculiar powers; but in the play, 
Home Truths, produced at this house on Wednes- 
day last, Mr. Melville was enabled fully to prove 
his genius, for he possesses genius, and in no small 
degree. Asa calm, polished, sympathetic gentle- 
man, Mr. Melville stands quite unequalled on the 
English stage. The plot of Home Truths is sim- 
plicity itself. Mr. Vaughan (Mr. Melville), a hard- 
working barrister, leaves his home unguarded, 
and at the mercy of a friend, Mr. Beawmont 
(Mr. J. G. Shore). Vaughan learns the ter- 
rible truth, that his wife has ceased to love 





him, though her guilt stops there. The ordinary 
course would be to call out the tempter; but 
Vaughan knows a better line of conduct ; he over. 
whelms the friend and the wife with confidence 
and proofs of friendliness, and incidentally draws 
such a picture of the misery of the home 
Beaumont would create for himself—a home 
founded neither in virtue, nor hope—that the better 
nature of both the wife and the false friend are 
evoked, and while the lover leaves the house forever. 
the wife is saved to her children and to her home, 
which, though it can never be quite happy, will 
be peaceful. Mr. Melville’s acting was marvellous, 
He was the same calm, quiet man at all times 
full of repressed feeling andgentleness. He did not 
pant one line—he made every word tell, and, to be 
plain, reproduced the author’s ideas in a manner 
to which dramatic writers in England have never 
been accustomed. Mrs. Young played the wife 
—it is the best character she has yet had at this 
house. Mr. Shore also performed capitally—he 
is an actor who must rise rapidly in his pro- 
fession. The remaining characters, Mr. and Mrs, 
Saffron, were filled by Mr. F. Matthews and Miss 
C. Leclercq, and when we say these actors also did 
their best, and that the drawing-room in which 
the play is performed looks like a drawing-room, we 
can add no more. But a word with regard to the 
piece itself. Eminently dramatic, it is extremely 
healthy in tone. The author, M. Emile Augier, 
is a man of strong and Christian sense. He writes 
under the theory that no villain is utterly black, 
and that one of this class is sufficient in a dramatic 
work. In this comedy of Home Truths (Gabrielle) 
the whole of the characters, with the exception of 
Beaumont, are represented as having good ten- 
dencies, while each has his or her individual 
fault ; and even the exception is saved by his own 
act, a great revulsion, which leads him back 
to honour by an appeal to all that is naturally good 
within him. The special moral which this play 
developes is, that in cases of intended infidelity, the 
husband need not necessarily be, according to the 
common French maxim, ridiculous ; that he may 
possess dignity, and, indeed, ennoble himself and 
save the intending criminals by a wise forbearance 
and proof of confidence. We hear so much against 
French dramas, that we are glad to speak of 
Gabrielle—as pure a piece as was ever written. 
And plays equal in purity to Gabrielle are played 
on the Parisian stage every night. It is to be 
feared that those who denounce French dramatic 
literature as, without exception, ‘‘ monstrous,” 
rather study it under its most repulsive aspect. 
The plays chiefly reduced to English are from 
the Boulevards theatres; they are no more 
specimens of the highest French drama than 
the transpontine effusions case give an idea of 
the dramatic powers of Shakspere. We contfi- 
dently declare that four out of six of the works 
produced at the Odéon are as good and ennobling 
as Mr. Augier’s Gabrielle. Mr. Harris may be 
congratulated on the production of Home Truths ; 
it is gradually becoming recognised, and will 
result ina great success. The adaptation is, we 
believe, by Mr. Reynoldson, and very ably done. 








Otympic THEATRE.—Not only does Mr. H. 
Wigan appear in the new farce at the Olympic, but 
he writes it. A Base Imposter, as this piece is 
called, isa Frenchman (Mr. H. Wigan) who in- 
troduces himself into the house of a Mrs. Smith, 
whose English is of a kind we charitably believe 
to be found nowhere. The Frenchman seeks to 
captivate Mary (Miss Cottrell), who has to call 
the most vulgar of the Mrs. Smiths ‘‘ mother,” 
and into whose presence M. Cesar comes on the 
supposition that he is a double-bass performer— 
for Mrs. Smith is about to give a ‘‘consort,” as 
she calls it, and rehearsals are necessary. How- 
ever, the Frenchman has, previous to his arrival, 
damaged the hat of one Captain Cottenham (Mr. 
G. Cooke), a traditional sea-captain, and upon the 
appearance of this mariner in the elegant Mrs. 
Smith's drawing-room, Cesar Anastatius Belewil is 
horribly terrified. Captain Cottenham makes up 
his mind that the Frenchman is an impostor, and 
would beat him off the premises, but, learning 
that the Frenchman plays the violoncello, he 
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entreats him to enrapture his ears with ‘ All is | 
Lost,” and hands the Gaul his own amateur in- 
strament—for the Captain ‘* plays.” The French- 
man cannot execute a note, and he is in despair, 
when the desired solo filters through the air, 
from an adjoining room, within which is concealed 

a real musician, Mary's accepted lover, with a 
second violoncello. The end of it all is that the 
bass impostor leaves the house by the door, after | 
well-grounded fears that he must quit it, by the 
Captain's exertions, through the medium of the 
window, while the real musician is made happy 
with Mary, and Uncle Captain Cottenkam 
flourishes his stick triumphantly. The novelty of 
this piece is that all the characters, except Mary, 
speak a language equally distant from English. 
Mrs. Smith talks about a ‘‘sore eye” when 
referring to her evening, deplores with respect 
to that entertainment that she shall be ‘‘ hobber- 
ligated” to invite this or that person, and calls 
M. Caesar ‘“‘Mushoo.” The Captain is very 
nautical, and reading a letter from the Frenchman 
says after the perusal, that he always thought the 
French polite, and now he finds that they call a 
hat a ‘‘chopper,” and ‘‘ dame” the ladies. He 
also states that he has been, on the recommenda- 
tion of a cabman, to breakfast ‘‘ ala four sheet,” 
because he thought it was something in Ads line. 
The footman who introduces M. Cwsar Anastatius, 
does so with the expression, ‘‘ee, sir, a nasty 
tush us ;” and as for the Gaul himself, he carries 
French idiom to such an extent that when called 
upon to exhibit himself in a candid light, he says, 
“gall I show to you mine inside?” Mr. H. Wigan 
plays a Frenchman admirably. Whether we 
ought not by this time to be tired of the éudiant- 
gentilhomme is quite another question. On the 
second night of Zhe Base Impostor the house was 


not very full. 





Lycrvm THEATRE.—Mdme. Celeste commenced 
her campaign on Monday last witha fantastic drama 
from the French, entitled, Paris and Pleasure ; or, 
Home and Happiness. As a literary performance 
it is quite below criticism ; as a spectacle, much 
may be said for it. The combinations of colour, 
especially ina boudoir scene, are magnificent ; the 
costumes are admirable, and the scenery charm- 
ing. The piece is a medium for Mdme. Celeste to 
assume cight different characters, by her action in 
which she saves a couple of rustics who come to 
Paris to waste their fortunes, and who are the 
lovers of the actress’s own sisters far away 
in Brittany. The drama is replete with 
false sentiment, cleverly put —and_ belongs 
to a class which never can be very popular 
in England. In the original the ladies of the 
demi-monde have it all their worst way—they 
have no redeeming point whatever; and Mr. 
Selby, painfully conscious that these beings are 
not wanted at the Lyceum, while a translation of 
Les Enfers de Paris is demanded, has made a 
misty compremise by introducing the ladies, and 
never allowing himself the degradation of truth- 
fally naming them. Madame Celeste played 
admirably ; her reception was extremely cordial. 
The company is weak. The names of Mr. W. 
Lacy a Mrs. Julia St. George are the only 
familiar ones we find in the bills. But a 
Mr. Rouse appeared in the farce which followed 
the drama and created a good effect. His 
acting in a Phenomenon in a Smock-frock was 
very good ; his Zomerzut dialect perfect. Should 
he fulfil all he promises by this first performance, 
some first low comedians will have to hold to 
their laurels. 





Srranp TuHEratTre.—Mr. Troughton has pro- 
duced a little piece here, entitled Shameful 
Behaviour. Mrs. Airey (Miss M. Oliver), of the 
family of French stage young widows, flirts with 
every available gentleman in a hotel at Harrogate, 
where she is staying with her uncle (Mr. James 
Bland). Charles Hartley (Mr. Parselle), whose 
sentiments are as gentle as his fair hair and 
moustache, falls desperately in love with the 
widow, who, though a flirt, possesses much 
common sense, and knows the husband best 





suited‘ to her might be developed out of Mr. H. 


Vernon (Mr. H. Swanborough), a character in- 
tended to illustrate a practical English gentleman, 
but who is not to be conquered. He ultimately 
capitulates, however, and the gentle Hartley is 
mated with a gentle girl (Miss Ida Wilton), who 
is the sister of the practical Mr. Vernon himself. 
The play is nicely written—no more can be said 
for it. There is nothing fresh either in plot, 
dialogue, or style. 


able praise in these days of hurried dramatic 
literature. There is a caricature Frenchman in 
the comedy—he does not enhance its value. 





SADLER’s WELLS THEATRE.—Mr. Phelps has 
been playing Lord Ogilby in the Clandestine 
Marriage; his success has been great. Mrs. 
Marston filled the character of Mrs. Heidelberg. 
She is the actress most suited to that capital and 
difficult part. 








MISCELLANEA. 


THE Unton-JAck.—The term “ union-jack” is 
one which is partly of obvious signification, and 
in part somewhat perplexing. The ‘‘union” 
between England and Scotland, to which the flag 
owed its origin, evidently supplied the first half 
of the compound title borne by the flag itself. But 
the expression ‘‘jack” involves some difficulty. 
Several solutions of this difficulty have been sub- 
mitted, but with a single exception only, they are 
by far too subtle to be considered satisfactory. A 
learned and judicious antiquary has recorded it as 
his opinion, that the flag of the union received the 
title of ‘‘union-jack” from the circumstance of 
the union between England and Scotland having 
taken place in the reign of King James, by whose 
command the new flag was introduced. The 
name of the king in French, ‘ Jaques,” would 
have been certainly used in heraldic documents ; 
the union flag of King ‘‘ Jaques” would very 
naturally be called, after the name of its royal 
author, Jaques’ union, or UNION Jaques, and so, 
by a simple process, we arrive at UNION-JACK, &c. 
—Art-Journal. 

PATENTEES AND THEIR RiGuts.—The cause of 
patentees generally has again obtained a victory 
over spurious imitators. Messrs. Wotherspoon & 
Co., the patentees of a new starch, have for the 
fourth time, and at great expense, gone into court, 
and beaten their opponents. The case is thus 
stated inthe Times : The plaintiffs, as the alleged 
exclusive purchasers of Messrs. Fulton & Co.’s 
right of manufacturing a particular flour starch, 
moved for an injunction against the defendants 
from selling a starch in wrappers too closely 
similar as to device, ,colour, and description to 
those used by the plaintiffs. The Court granted 
a perpetual injunction against the defendants. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Aw Otp Susscrrper.—We have received this gentle- 
man’s communication respecting certain scientific papers, 
and would be glad to communicate with him personally. 

*,* In consequence of the unexpected length to which 
our scientific news runs, we are compelled to reduce 
the extent of space to which we usually accord reviews 
of Novels and Short Notices of Minor Works. 








SPORTING WORKS, ILLUSTRATED BY 
JOHN LEECH. 


1. 
Publishing in Monthly Parts, price 1s. each. 


PAW; OR, RINGLETS ? By the Author 
- of “ Ask Mamma,” &c., with Coloured Engravings—and 
numerous Woodcuts by John Leech. 


II. 
R. SPONGES SPORTING TOUR. By 
the Author of ‘“‘ Handley Cross,” &c. With Coloured En- 
gravings, &c., by John Leech. 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. 
11, 


HANDLEY CROSS ; OR, MR. JORROCKS'S 
HUNT. By the Author of “Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour.” 
With Coloured Engrayings, &c., by John Leech. Svo. 18s. 

Iv. 


SK MAMMA; OR, THE RICHEST COM- 
MONER IN ENGLAND. By the Author of “Sponge’s 
Tour,” “ Handley Cross,” &c. Illustrated with Thirteen Coloured 
Engravings and numerous Woodcuts by John Leech. 8yo. price l4s. 


London: Baapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Shameful Behaviour possesses | 
the talent of carefulness, and that is some consider- | 


DENMAN, 
TNTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per dozen, 
BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage greatly appreciated by the 
public and a constantly increasing connection, saving the great 
annoyance of returning them. 

A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 

Wve tn Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, ps. per gallon, or 30s. 
per dozen. 

Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 


TRADE BA MARK, 


BROWN & POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
PREFERRED TO THE BEST ARROWROOT. 


Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cake &c., and 
especially suited to the delicacy of children and invalids. The Lancet 
states “This is superior to anything of the kind known.” Trade 
Mark and Recipes on each Packet, 46. and 16 0z. Obtain it where 
inferior articles are not substituted, from Family Grocers, Chemists, 
Confectioners, and Corn Dealers. 

Paisley; Dublin; 
hester; and 23,1 








77a, Market Street, M 





r Lane, London, 





KS OW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised 
by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her startling 
delineations are both full and detailed, differing from anything 
hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to “ know themselves,” or 
any friendin whom they are interested, must send aspecimen of their 
writing, stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny post stamps 
to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, London, and they 
will receive, in a few days, a minute detail of the mental and moral 
qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the writer, with 
many other things hitherto unsuspected. ‘Iam pleased with the 
accurate description you have given of myself.”"—Miss Jones. 





r TAN Y or 

O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
: WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAK 
is guaranteed to uce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check greyness in 
all its stages. For nursery it is recommended by upwards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head of hair, and 
averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or 
sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 69, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. Carter 
writes, “ My head. which was bald, is now covered with new hair.’’ 
—Sergt. Craven, “Through using it I have an excellent moustache.” 
—Mr. Yates,“ The young man has now a good pair of whiskers, I 
want two packets for othercustomers.”’ 





‘ 7 - ‘ 
N ACT OF CHARITY.—A Gentleman having 
been cured of Nervous Debility of long standing, and after 
much mental and bodily suffering, thinks it but charitable to render 
such information to others similarly situated as may restore them to 
health. Full particulars sent to any address, by enclosing two postage 
stamps to prepay postage.—Address, Tuomas Howarp, Esq., Clive 
House, near Birmingham. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—No family should 

be without these Pills. Their long-tried efficacy in re- 
moving indigestion, stimulating the bowels, and purifying the blood 
have secured them imperishable praise throughout the globe. What- 
ever the disease, a few doses will relieve the more urgent symptoms, 
and thereafter completely control all disoraered action, rouse the 
be os liver, empty the engorged spleen, cleanse the obstracted 
kidneys, assimilate the food, improve the blood, and thereby confer 
on the brain, and every function, healthful vigour, natural activity, 
and wholesome regularity. In cases of indigestion, dimness of sight 
headache, mental and physical lassitude, these Restorative Pills act 
ssacharm. They expel rheumatism and gout, while they infallibly 


correct female complaints in young and old, delicate and robust. 
MEDAL LIQUID HAIR 


P® IZE DYE. 
: ONLY ONE APPLICATION. 


INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, & SCENTLESS. 
In cases, post free, 3s. 3d. and 6s., direct from E. F. LANGDALE’S 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 

“« Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to owr mind, the most extra- 
ordinary productions of modern chemistry.”’—Ilustrated London 
News, July 19, 1851. 

A long and interesting report on the products of E. F. Langdale’s 
Laboratory, by a Special Scientific Commission from the Editor of 
The Lancet will be found in that journal of Saturday, January loth, 
1857. A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. — What 

diseases are more fatal in their consequences than neglected 

Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Lungular Affections? The first and 
best remedy is KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas Keatixe, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London. Retail by all druggists, &e. 





BENSON'S WATCHES, 
“ Perfeetion of mechanism.”— Morning Post. 


GOLD WATCHES, 4 to 100 Gs.—SILVER WATCHES, 2 to 50 Gs. 
Send Two Stamps for Benson’s Illustrated Watch Pamphlet. 


Watches sent free to eT eee Kingdom, on receipt of 
‘ost Office Orders. 


33 & 34, Ludgate Hill, London, EC. Established 1749. 
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THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 
No. 122, Part Matt, 8.W. 
HE above Company has been formed for the 


of su Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
Famitfes with Pith PURE WINES of the highest character, at a saving 
cent. 


t least 30 per ce: 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY............ 208.& 2s. per doz, 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT. 20s. & 24s. 4, 


The finest ever introduced into this country. 
ROYAL bens SHERRY ... 32s. 
A truly excellent and n 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 38s. 
Equal to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 
SPLENDID OLD PORT...........-6+ cree 425. 
‘en years in the wood. 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY ..........++.. 528.&608. ,, 


Bottles and packages inginded, ant free to any London Railway 
‘ion, 


” 








Terms cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a itt 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MAD A, &c., of which me a an extensive stock,are now 
in brilliant rer Td at TWEN SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
Being imported from the CAPE a ‘GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 

Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery. 


“I find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for gmnnine Sherry 


“BY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, 15s. per gallon. 


ANDREWS & HUGHES, Wholesale and ee Importers, 
27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane 





AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 
though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon arialysis, 
to be peculiarly free from ac dity,and Mek superior to recent impor- 
tations of veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 34s. per dozen ; or 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 





PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKY. 
DOoNALD DUNCAN'S PURE SCOTCH MALT 


KIES are CHE! ORE WHOLESOME, and 
FAR SUPERIOR to the finest FRENCH BRANDY. 
ch BALMORAL, a very fine, om, and mellow 
DN 95 500000008000 s00scteveeshoovesesesosaces lbs, per gallon. 
The PRINCE’S USQU EBAUGH, a aieealee admired 
and dolicious spirit, ........cccccsecccscesesccnces 18s. 
DONALD DUNCAN'S celebrated Registered DD. 
WHISKY, of extraordinary quality and age .... 20s. as 
Two gallons of either of the above sent to any part,or sample 
forwarded for 12 stamps. Terms, Cash. 
5, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 





” 





i 
W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
@ HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.—-OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for Naval and Military Officers, Cadets, 
Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing for gentlemen's home use, 
viz., Naval and rectyaen uniforms and civilian dress of the best 
material and workmanship , shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c., ladies’ out- 
fits; furniture for camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing 
every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &e., 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Woolwich. 





TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &c. 
JOHNSON informs the above that he is open 


@ to supply them with any amount of GROUND WHITE 
LEAD and COLOURED PAINTS at Five per Cent. lower than the 
Current Prices. J. J.’s Lead and Paints are recommended to the 
Trade as possessing more body, covers better, sora easier to work 
than any other, and will retain colour in any clim 
, ~ i to be addressed to J. JOHNSON, Kew ‘Bridge, Brent- 
ford 





= 
HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
LATOR (Geyelin’s gene setl the only one in the world by which 
the flame from Argand, F ‘ish-tail, and all other Burners ins 
invariable under all variations of pressure, and the cost of each light 
is less than One Farthing per hour. Can be fixed horizontal, close 
to, or distant from, the Burner; is ornamental, simple in construc- 
tion, consisting of a double chamber, the inner rforated, covered 
with a diaphragm, giving action toa spheric al valve.—Price 3s. each, 
one sent on receipt of 3s, 6d. in postage stam) 


W. H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





TOAIRN 
HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 
(Ge elin’s Patent), combining the advantages of Metallic Bed- 
the eomfort of a Spring Mattrass at less than half the 
cost. Certified by medical men as the best and most comfortable 
Bedstead ever invented; invaluable for hot climates; cannot 
possibly harbour vermin. 


Sold by W. H. Kewnepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH is the only 


Starch used in her Majesty’s Laundry, and as some unprin- 
cipled parties are now making and offering for sale an imitation of 
me Glenfield Starch, we hereby caution all our customers to be 

ful, when purchasing, to see that the word GLENFIELD is on 
each packet, to copy which is felony. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON. 


BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
ESTABLISHED a.p. 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
Capital Stock, 100,0007. 
Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examine the 
lan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a high rate of interest may 
obtained with ample securit: y- 
none posits made by special agreement may be withdrawn without 
The interest is payable in January and July. 
Pzrrer Morrison, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 





HE LONDON ASSURANCE, 
7, ROYAL .EXCHANGE. 

30th November, 1859. 
The Corporation of the London Assurance give notice to parties 
whose Lives are Assured in their heared raat mp. extra Premium will 
be charged to them on joining a Corps for service in 
the United Kingdom, and that all Bollcies * w vil be paid in full where 

death ensues in consequence of such service. 


Joun Laurence, Secretary. 





HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Ceppeiecoonis A.D. 1834), 39, King Street, Cheapside, E.C., London. 
nian isa purely Mutual Life Assurance bociety, with a Capital of 
l. erected in Government and Real- Securities, created en- 
tirdly by the steady accumulation of the premiums, and all belonging 
to the ‘members. ‘ The gered & force are 1,400,000/., and the 
income upwards of 60,0001. per an’ 
No extra charge to assurers joining Volunteer Rifle or Artillery 
Corps. Cuar.es Ine@act, Actuary. 
N.B. All Policies taken out on or before the 3lst December, 1859, 
will have the advantage of one year in every Annual Bonus. 





N 08TH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
64, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 
67, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament,1809. 


New Assurances during the past year . sees £377,425 00 
Yielding in New Premiums ..............0+0+: #6 12,565 18 8 
Profit realised since the last septennial investigation 136,629 50 

Bonus declared of ll. 5s. ag cent. PER ANNUM On every policy 
opened prior to December 31st, 1858, 


Fire Premiums received in 1858 .. 








31,345 16 5 





LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman,Chairman. 
John I. Glennie, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


William Rorradaile, Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Peter Northall Laurie, sa. 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq.,Q.C. | P.J.T. Pearse, Esq. 
Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Kank of London. 
pg ert Forms of Proposals, &c., may be obtained wt oth 
Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E. 


RoBert STRACHAN, Secretary. 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 
NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 


PERSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 

An annual paraent of 3l. secures a fixed allowance of 61. per week 
in the event of Brat, OF 10001. in case of Death, from Accidents of 
yeni é apes ion, b parr in the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 

SE Ci OM PANY » Which has already paid in ion 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—— 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT I begs ‘most respectfully to 
inform the C titutions, and the 
ad generally ‘ore + “eee a —_— pt cay "of his. unrivalled 
achinery for mak 1 Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific 2 irit of the t dinres, he has introduced a NEW SERIES of his 
useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY oF 
MATERIAL, and, above all,cCHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
universal iy one ge and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; 
and they are jap up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J.G.has 
introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different de 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of W: riting taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, and other respect: 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers ¢: 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham, 


No.91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37,GRACECHURCE 
STREET, LONDON. 











RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 


TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is 
mended for the following peculiarities and advantages: —Ist, facility 
of application ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe or exco- 
riate ; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the body, by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise: 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 

“We do _ weep! give to this lified > 
advise the use Kr it to all those who 
stand in weed of that protection, which ieiptl cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or trussas 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom- 

mending.” —Church and State Gazette. 

Recommended by the Bo eg! eminent Surgeons:—William 
Ferguson, Esq., F. Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to the’ King’ s ‘College Hospital, &c.; C.G. Guthrie, Esy., 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; W. Bow- 
man, Esq , F.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s Co lege’ Hos) = 
T. Callaway, Esq., Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital ; 
Coulson, Esq., Surgeon to the Menusten Hospital; Bliznd 
Curling, Esq., F.R.8., Surgeon to the pt te Hospital; -W. J. 
Fisher, Esq., Surgeon- in-chief to the Me ~ppolee J ‘olice Force ; 
Aston Ke , Esq. ., Surgeon to Prince Albert Liston, Esq., 
F.R.8.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London ‘Truss Society ;: 
Erasmus W ilson, Esq. FR. S.,and many others 

A descriptive circular may be had bef Post,and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit} can be forwarded by Post, on sending the circum- 
ference of the body two inches below the fips to the Manufacturer, 


MR. WHITE, 28, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 3ls.6d. Postage,1s. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d. 742s. and 52s.6d. Postage, 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, ls. 10d. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c.— 

The material of which these are made is rec: commended by the 
Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
the best ae os a ice giving efficient and gpa ee math in al? 
cases of W/E ESS and SWELLING of the LEGS RICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 64. 
to 16s. each; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, meh / > gee 228, ss ¥ Gaeta 








a Specimens may aap seen dak the Crystal’ Palace. 





for Accidents 37,06: 

Forms of = tenes ‘and Prospectuses may be had at the Company’s 
Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, where also Rait- 
way ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured against by the Journey or 
year. Nochargefor Stamp Duty. Capital One Million. 

Wiis J. Vian, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurante Company, 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 





OLUNTEERS.—With reference to the Notice 
Resp by the Directors on the 8th June last, they beg to 
repeat ¢ at pores ms who are ormay be Assured with the ‘STANDARD 
LIFE ie RANCE COMPANY are permitted to join Volunteer 
, and to perform any military duties required of them in Peace 
or War, as long as the Service is Limited to Great Britain and 

Ireland, and that without licence, or payment of extra premium. 

By order of the Board, 
H. Jones Wit1iaMs, Res. Secretary. 
Sigs Life Assurance Company 
82, King William Street, Loudon, EC. 





MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 
ASSOCIATION, OFFICES— 
24, MANCHESTER STREET, KING’S CROSS, LONDON. 


OANS from 57. to 10007. granted to all parts 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, at 5 per 
cent., ape personal security, within three clear days. Forms of 
application sent upon receipt of three postage stamps. 
D. Deanie, Secretary. 
Also advances to any amount on property. 





OTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
DEPOSIT (Estabtished a.p. 1844), No. 3, Pall. Mall East, 
London, 8.W.—The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY IN: 
TEREST, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, on Deposit Accounts, 
to the 30th June, are ready for delivery, and payable daily between 
the hours of 10 and 4. ETER Mornison, Managing Director. 
June 11th, 1859. 





Prospectuses and forms sent free on application. 








ARNS & CO”S WINDOW POLISH _ for 

uickly and ot CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 

and other GLASS WINDOWS, MIRRORS, &c., and instantly re- 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of G AS, &e. & 


*.” By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and 
expense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 
Sold in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY,CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN,N.W. 








TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and 58 and 59, 
Paternoster Row, London, March 15th, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—Having tried your Patent Window Polish upon our 
Plate Glass, Chandeliers, and Front, we are happy to state the effect 
has been beyond our expectations ; we beg therefore to request you 
will forward us, at your earliest convenience, a dozen boxes of the 
Polish. We are, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 
To Messrs. Barns & Co. Amott, Brorners, & Co. 


66, St. Paul’s Churchyard, March 23rd, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—Having used the box of Window Polish left with us, 
and finding it answers every purpose it 2 rofesses to do, request you 
willforward one dozen of yoursixpenny boxes. G. H. SurtH & Co. 





Gloucester House, Ludgate Hill, 28th March , 1859. 
Gentlemen,—We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 
with us, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and sagt feel Tor” 
yoursending us onedozen of sixpenny boxes. Joun Harvey 


Argyll House, 256, 258, 260, =~ hers Regent Street. 
March 2ist, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—The Window Polish we have bed from you appeats 
to be a very effectual article for cleaning Glass, and sa’ e ie 
the work; we will thank you to send half- a-dozen boxes at your 
convenience. Weare, yours, &., Hopes & Orncwann- 


Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO., Finsbury Pavement. 





HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 
is superior to Spoons or other articles of Metal that corrode &e. 
No invalid should be without them. Town and country chemists, 
medicine vendors, and others requiring agencies, may apply 
R. COGAN, Patentee,4, Red Lion Square, London. 








Printed by Jossru Suitn, of No. 10, Malvern Cott: 
cit ity of London, and publis) lished 


i 


» Portland Place North, Clapham Road, in the county of Surrey, at the office of Messrs. J Brapsvry & Evans, in the 7 of Whitefriars, in the 
ed by him at the office, No.4 Bouverie Street, Fleet Strect, in the seme and city 859. 
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